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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 
included.) Plays and films reviewed in 
this issue are marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 
LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 


in its seventh year, this comedy of home 
life in the Eighties by Russel Crouse and 


Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an | 


all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of | 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with | 


music by Richard Rodgers, text by Oscar 

Hammerstein II and Agnes de Mille’s 

dances. (Theatre Guild) 

VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8, 
1043) John van Druten’s ingratiating 
comedy interpreted by Martha Scott and 
John Beal. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 

FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8, ro44 
musical comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddi 
Davis. With Gertrude Niesen. (Al Borde 

HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22, 1944) with 
Freddie Trenkler and Carol Lynne. Stag- 
ing, Catherine Littlefield. (Hlente-Wirt 

SONG OF NORWAY (Aug. 21, 1944) a gay 
operetta based on Edvard Grieg’s life and 
music, freshly sung by a musical cast 
headed by Irra Petina. (Edwin Lester) 

ANNA LUCASTA (Aug. 30, 1944) the 
American Negro Theatre’s production of 
Philip Yordan’s drama soundly acted by a 
fine cast. (Wildberg) 

BLOOMER GIRL (Oct. 5, 1944) musical 
with lovely trappings. Script and score, 
Harburg and Arlen; sets, Lemuel Ayers; 
dances, de Mille. (Wilson-Goldstone) 

I REMEMBER MAMA (Oct. 19, 1944) with 
Mady Christians in the lead, John van 
Druten’s dramatization of the Forbes 
stories makes excellent theatre fare. 
(Rodgers-Hammerstein) 


HARVEY (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay ushers | 


an invisible, tall, white rabbit to town in 
Mary Chase’s pixy comedy. 
phine Hull. (Brock Pemberton) 

DEAR RUTH (Dec. 13, 1944) an absurd 
idea from the pen of Norman Krasna, gaily 
directed by Moss Hart, in the Junior Miss 
tradition. (Hyman- Hart) 

UP IN CENTRAL PARK (Jan. 27, 1945) 
New York in a musical comedy period 
piece with Romberg’s tuneful music and 
Bay's evocative sets. (Michael Todd) 

THE GLASS MENAGERIE (Mar. 
Tennessee Williams’ sensitive and 
minating play brilliantly performed by 
Laurette Taylor; Eddie Dowlingacting, di- 
recting and co-producing. (Dowling-Singer 


31) 


CAROUSEL (Apr. 7g) a lovely and tuneful | 


New England version of Liliom by Rodg 
ers and Hammerstein, gaily set and cos- 
tumed by Mielziner and White 
de Mille ballets and Mamoulian directing. 
DEEP ARE THE ROOTS (Sept. 26) an 
absorbing drama by d’Usseau and Gow, 
about white and Negro relations, soundly 
acted and directed. (Bloomgarden-Heller 
THE RED MILL (Oct. 16) Revival of the 
Henry Blossom-Victor Herbert operetta 
with Eddie Foy, Jr., 
Dorothy Stone. (Stone-Stromberg, Jr.) 


With J se- | 


illu- | 


with Agnes | 


Jack Whiting and | 


PAUL FEIGAY and OLIVER SMITH present 
“A HONEY f'— Bornes, Herold Tribune 


Nyy 


a New Musical Play of the Terrific '205 
Production Directed by GEORGE ABBOTT 
Book & Lyrics by Betty COMDEN & Adolph GREEN 
Music by Morton GOULD 
Choreography and Musical Numbers 

Staged by Jerome ROBBINS 
with MITZI GREEN + JOAN McCRACKEN 
ALVIN THEATRE, 52nd Street-West of Broadway 
Cl. 5-6868 « Eves. 8:40, Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:39 









“A rich and rewarding theatrical experience,” 
— BARNES, Herald-Trig, 


Dis? 


ARE Whe 


ROOTS 


FULTON, W. 46 St., Eves. 8:40, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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Eddie Dowling & Louis J. Singer present 
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West 
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“HITS WITH A JOYOUS BANG!" 
—Colemon, Mirror 
JOSEPH M. HYMAN & BERNARD HART 


present 


Death 


A New Comedy by NORMAN KRASNA 
Directed by MOSS HART 


HENRY MILLER’S Theatre, 43rd St., E. of Beat 5 
Eves. 8:40 Matinees Thursday and Saturday 24 
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"Theatre Incor- 
porated has made 
the theatre a plea- 
sure again.” 

—WN, Y. TIMES 


THEATRE INCORPORATED presents 


| GERTRUDE RAYMOND 


_ | LAWRENCE --: MASSEY 


BERNARD SHAW'S Comedy 
4G ygmalion 


MELVILLE COOPER + CECIL HUMPHREYS 
KATHERINE EMMET « ANITA BOLSTER 


Staged by CEDRIC HARDWICKE 


BARRYMORE Theatre, 47th St. W. of B'way 
Eves. 8:30 « Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:30 
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with Myron McCORMICK « Miner WATSON 
« Kay JOHNSON 


HUDSON THEATRE 44th St. E. of B’way 
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See for Yourself (continued) 


ARE YOU WITH IT? (Nev. zo) musical | 
comedy with a carnival setting featuring 
Joan Roberts, Johnny Downs, Dolores 
Gray and Lew Parker. (Kollmar-Gardiner 

STATE OF THE UNION (Nov. 14) a} 
crisp political satire expertly written by 
Lindsay and Crouse and directed by Bre- | 
taigne Windust. With Ralph Bellamy and 
Myron McCormick. (Hayward) 

THE DAY BEFORE SPRING (Nop. 22) a 
college reunion forms the background for 
a musical starring Irene Manning, with 
Tudor ballets and the producer directing. 

John C. Wilson) 

HAMLET (De. 73 
cut and modernized versfon of 
speare’s great play. (Michael Todd 

DREAM GIRL (Dec. 14) Betty Field day- 
dreams her way through Elmer 
amiable fantasy. (Playwrights’ Co. 

BILLION DOLLAR BABY (Dec. 21) spir- 
ited, satiric musical set in the flaming 
['wenties starring Joan McCracken. Di- 
rected by Abbott with Jerome Robbins’ 
choreography to Morton Gould’s music 
and Oliver Smith’s sets. (Feitgay-Smith) 

*PYGMALION (Dec. 26) Gertrude Law- 
rence as an engaging Eliza in a crisp re- 
vival of Bernard Shaw's comedy of pho- 
netics. With Raymond Massey. (Theatre 
Incorporated 

* HOME OF THE BRAVE (Dec. 27) war 
psychosis against a background of jungle 
fighting provides tense theatre in Arthur 
Laurents’ first play. (Sabinson-Katzell 

* SHOW BOAT (Jan. 5) welcome revival of 
Hammerstein-Kern masterpiece with Jan 
Clayton heading the cast. Sets, Howard 
Bay; choreography, Helen Tamiris; direc- 
tion, Hassard Short. (J/ammerstein 

* THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN (Jan. 
9) Bobby Clark’s romp with Moliére 
featuring Bobby Clark. (Todd 

*THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE (Jan. 
22) Louis Calhern plays Justice Holmes in 
Emmet Lavery’s biography of the Great 
Dissenter’s last years. (Arthur Hopkins) | 

| *O MISTRESS MINE (Jan. 23) Lynn Fon- | 

tanne and Alfred Lunt provide superb 
entertainment in Terence Rattigan’s 
sprightly comedy. (Theatre Guild-John C. | 

Wilson) 

| BORN YESTERDAY (Feb. 4) Expert and | 


. . r . | 
uproarious comedy by Garson Kanin, who | 


Maurice Evans in a | 
Shake- | 


Rice's 


also directed. Fine performances by Judy 
| Holliday and Paul Douglas. 


** See for Yourself 


Max Gordon 
-cont'd inside back cover 
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ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr. presents 
JOHN van DRUTEN’S 


NEW YORK — Morosco Theatre 
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WALTER WINCHELL 
Says: 
“By all means go to 


see ‘The Magnificent 
Yankee’. Louis Cal- 


hern and Dorothy Gish 
are magnificent.” 


ARTHUR HOPKINS 
Presents 


cent Yankee 


THE ° 
(sustict A New Play by 


Magn EMMET LAVERY 


tovis CALHER\ pororay GISH 


ROYALE THEATRE W. 45th St. - Eves. 8:30 MATS. WED. & SAT. 





“DREAM GIRL is a dream of 
@ play and BETTY FIELD « 
dream of a girl” 

— CHAPMAN, News 
The Playwrights’ Company 


Presents 


BETTY FIELD 


ELMER RICE’'S New Comedy 


Dream Girl 


with WENDELL COREY and EVELYN VARDEN 
CORONET Theatre 49th St., West of B’way 
Eves. 8:35 Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2:35 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


IS THE THEATRE AN INVEST- 
MENT? — AN ARTIST DEFINES 
HIS RESPONSIBILITY 


HE heavens above Times Square | 


have seldom been as filled with 
angels as at the present moment. How- 


ard and Marguerite Cullman, two of y 


Broadway’s heaviest and most consist- |-9} 


ently successful investors, recently dis- 
cussing matters celestial in The New 
York Times, admit that even if ‘people 
have stopped talking about “taking a 
flier” and started talking about “‘invest- 
ing some money”, the theatre can never 
be catalogued by Moody’s as an AAA 
investment.’ Certainly this is not news. 
But when sound business heads talk of 
‘investing some money’ in the theatre 
in the way they would buy an interest 
in an aviation company —a_ parallel 
used by the Cullmans — one is forced 
to question their acumen. For what 
sound investor would put money into 
aviation, or any other business for that 
matter, that operated as completely for 
the moment as does Broadway? Who 
would consider any business a wise in- 
vestment that continued to operate in 
an outmoded plant and contemplated no 
expansion? Who would put capital into 
any business that paid as little heed to 





SCHEHERAZADE, _ seen here 
through the pen of Irene Aronson, 
is included as usual in the repertory 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
appearing till March 31 at the City 
Center in New York. In addition to 
the old favorites the group has re- 
stored the Stravinsky-Balanchine 
Baiser de la Fée to the program and 
is introducing two new works: Night 
Shadow, with choreography by Bal- 
anchine and music by Vittorio Rieti 
on Bellini themes; and Raymonda, 
a three-act classical ballet newly 
choreographed by Balanchine and 
Alexandra Danilova from Petipa’s 
original. Alexander Benois, who did 
so much to make Diaghilev’s ballet 
an artistic triumph, has designed the 
settings for this revival from the 
Imperial Ballet repertory. 
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THEATRE ARTS 
THEATRE ARTS’ readers who have 


been impressed with the accomplish- 
ments of England’s repertory com- 
panies during the war will be inter- 
ested in the announcement that the 
Old Vic is to visit New York for a 
brief four-week season starting Nay 
10, with Laurence Olivier, Ralph 
Richardson and Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike appearing in Henry IV, Parts 7 
and 11, Oedipus Rex and Sheridan’s 
The Critic. With the news that the 
Old Vic has merged with the Shake- 
speare Memorial National Theatre 
Committee, England moves nearer 
the reality of a National Theatre. 

o 
HEADLINED in the ‘Report from 
the Nation’ section of the Sunday 
New York Times above the news of 
poll tax, strikes and price control 
is the welcome report that the state 
of Virginia has granted $10,000 a 
year for two years to Robert Porter- 
field’s Barter Theatre at Abingdon. 
The subsidy will permit the group 
to develop into a year-round organi- 
zation playing not only at its head- 
quarters but in about seventy com- 
munities throughout the state. 

a 
KATHERINE DUNHAM has ex- 
panded her school of dance into a 
school of dance and theatre in the 
belief that no one can practise any 
of the theatre arts without a funda- 
mental basis of disciplined training 
in all departments. Added to the 
faculty are Philip Freund to teach 
playwriting, Alfred Saxe for acting, 
Kate Warriner to teach speech and 
Syvilla Fort for body movement. 

e 
BOOTH TARKINGTON’S Alice 
Adams, which Katharine Hepburn 
did for the movies, has been put into 
play form for the first time by the 
author’ssecretary, Elizabeth Trotter, 
and will have its initial performance 
on March 8 at the Civic Theatre in 
Indianapolis, a fitting home for this 
work by Indiana’s favorite son. 
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creative research, that was constantly 
losing its best brains and talents to a 
competitive field? This is not to dis- 
courage the man with money from put- 
ting it into the theatre. It is rather to 
point out that the wise theatrical in- 
vestor would earmark some of his thou- 
sands of profits for building construction, 
for research, for training, for the es- 
tablishment of such permanent com- 
panies as would offer security to the 
artist. These are investments; the rest — 
the Cullmans notwithstanding — is the 
same old gambling. 


HEN Joris Ivens resigned as Film 

Commissioner for the Netherlands 
Indies because he found his government’s 
policy in Indonesia inconsistent with 
the ideals of freedom and democracy 
to which his work was dedicated, he 
was defining the artist’s responsibility 
in deed as well as in words. For in this 
world of interlocking relationships the 
artist’s concern is not alone with the 
quality and content of his work but with 
the masters to whose ideals he assigns it. 
‘Every nation’, Joris Ivens asserted, ‘has 
found it necessary to strive for freedom 
and independence at a certain period of 
its history. There is a road to freedom 
for all peoples of the world. The docu- 
mentary film should record and assist 
the progress along this road.’ Because 
he has seen and acted on this principle 
without ever devaluing his work to the 
level of common propaganda, THEATRE 
ARTS takes particular pride in presenting 
this month the first of two excerpts from 
the early chapters of the autobiography 
of Joris Ivens (see page 179). 


Sprightly Entertainment 
Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


Your guests approach 

Address yourself to entertain them sprightly 
And let’s be red with mirth. 

The Winter’s Tale 


FTER a succession of fairly dismal trials and errors, Broadway’s 
A winter season got under way in a burst of gaiety. No doubt about 
it, the Lunts have been sadly lacking these years of their absence. 
But now the Theatre Guild and John C. Wilson have brought them 
home from London in Terence Rattigan’s O Mistress Mine, a smooth, 
gay, highly polished vehicle for their very special high jinks. The 
Great Lovers of the American theatre have never been in better form, 
never more beguiling and deft. There is real satisfaction in watching a 
display of such expert craftsmanship; in noting the delicate timing of a 
phrase, the exact pause that precedes a revealing gesture, the un- 
flagging interplay between two generous-minded artists. In There 
Shall Be No Night both Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt proved their 
capacity for deep and moving characterizations. In O Mistress Mine 
they return to the type of elegant farce-comedy which they have 
earmarked as their own. They play it as well, if not better, than 
ever; which does not mean that they need play it forever. 

But in the meanwhile O Mistress Mine will indeed ‘entertain’ us 
‘sprightly’. It concerns a distinguished cabinet minister and his 
mistress who live together cheerfully and in considerable style 
thanks to his industrial wealth and to her gift as a hostess. The fact 
that the arrangement is a little irregular because Sir John’s worthless, 
though ornamental, wife will not divorce him scarcely mars their deep 
happiness, until Olivia’s son Michael returns from Canada where he 
had been sent, as a child, during the days of the first blitz. He comes 


back a ‘man’ of seventeen, a young Galahad of a brave new world 
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O Mistress Mine 








Pygmalion 


THEATRE ARTS 


who decides to play the role of Hamlet in a situation of which he 
disapproves on both political and moral grounds. The disentangling 
of this conflict between son and illegitimate stepfather provides an 
evening’s lighthearted and lightminded divertisement to which the 
performance of the Lunts adds an essential patina. Dick van Patten as 
Michael also acquits himself with honor, holding his own against 
almost overwhelming odds. 

Gaiety is also the predominant note of Theatre Incorporated’s 
revival of Pygmalion. With Gertrude Lawrence as Eliza Doolittle, this 
Shavian gambol offers an opportunity for yet another of the theatre’s 
more decorative ladies to bedazzle the grateful spectator. Miss 
Lawrence in Motley’s crisp creation for the second act of Pygmalion 
is as unforgettable as Miss Fontanne in Molyneux’ sweeping neg- 
ligees. Donald Oenslager’s sets, particularly the opening scene under 
the portico of St. Paul’s looking out at Covent Garden, are notable. 
Theatre Incorporated, the group of young men and women who make 
this the first step in a hardy adventure towards building a permanent 
theatre, chose well when they persuaded Gertrude Lawrence to try her 
hand at Eliza. Though she plays her first scenes for softness and pathos 
rather than toughness and vulgarity, Miss Lawrence’s handling of the 
fabulous moment in Mrs. Higgins’ drawing room is so witty and at the 
same time so winning that the weakness of the earlier passages must 
be forgiven her. The scene is among the funniest in the modern 
theatre and Miss Lawrence does it full justice. There is a delicate, 
almost inaudible hesitation in her carefully articulated speech — a 
sense of vowels and consonants being formed in the mind before they 
come off the tongue; a careful balance and restraint in the carriage of 
the body, the poise of the head, the use of gloved hands and dainty 
parasol that suggest the hair-trigger equilibrium of an artiste stepping 
out on a slack-wire. 

In Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s direction as well as in Miss Lawrence’s 
performance, there is more emphasis on the romantic, the Cinderella- 
like aspect of Eliza’s adventure than on its satiric elements. Ray- 
mond Massey’s Higgins, though rude in manner and rough in speech 
(like the physician, he evidently could not cure himself), is always 
correctly dressed and hardly suggests the untidy professor his house- 
keeper feels called upon to reprove. Melville Cooper’s Alfred Doolittle 
is in the fine tradition of Shavian vaudeville turns and Cecil Hum- 
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APPLE OF HIS EYE 


\fter five years in Hollywood following his appearance in Saroyan’s Love’s 
Old Sweet Song, Walter Huston has returned to Broadway to appear in Ken- 
von Nicholson’s and Charles Robinson’s new play, 7pple of His Eye, a sim 
ple story of the American scene. Its situation, involving an Indiana farmer 
who falls in love with the ‘hired girl’, is a May-December romance — a 
phrase palin Mr. Huston’s ‘September Song’ in Knickerbocker Holiday 
the record has just been reissued). For. {pple of His k ve, Jed Harris, its pro- 
ducer and director, has assembled a cast that includes, in addition to Mr. 
Huston, Mary James (as the object of his affections), Mary Wickes, Tom 
Ewell, Roy Fant, Doro Merande, Joseph Sweeney, Arthur Hunnicut and 
Jimsey Somers (with whom Walter Huston is seen above 








Vandamm 





PYGMALION 


One of the great comedic highlights of Shaw’s tale about a ‘rapscalliony 
flower girl’ and her metamorphosis under a phonetician’s guidance is the 
party scene in the Second Act. Here Eliza Doolittle, attending her first ‘at 
home’, darkly hints her belief that her aunt (to whom ‘gin was mother’s 
milk’) has been ‘done in’. Listening to Eliza’s exposition of the ‘new small 
talk’, as Gertrude Lawrence presents it in exquisitely mouthed words, 
are Mrs. Higgins ( Katherine Emmet), Eliza’s mentor, Henry Higgins (Ray 
mond Massey), Colonel Pickering (Cecil Humphreys), Mrs. Eynsford Hill 
Myrtle Tannehill), her son Freddy (John Cromwell), her daughter (Wendy 
\tkin). Mrs. Higgins’ drawing room, scene of the party, has been designed 
by Donald Oenslager. Sir Cedric Hardwicke directed the production tor 
Theatre Incorporated, a new young producing company, of which Richard 
Aldrich is managing director. This company, according to its published 
statement in the program of Pygmalion, is ‘a non profit, tax-exempt corpora 
tion, committed to a sustained program of great plays of the past and out 
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phreys is impeccable as Colonel Pickering. Nor should Anita Bolster’s 
Mrs. Pearce be overlooked. It will be a good day for the theatre if 
Theatre Incorporated can bring us further revivals of equal calibre. 

If the stars of O Mistress Mine and Pygmalion provide a large 
proportion of the pleasures of those two comedies, it is only the 
presence of Bobby Clark in The Would-Be Gentleman and Victor 
Moore in Nellie Bly that redeems these elaborate productions from 
inanity. Though most of Moliére’s plot has been salvaged for The 
Would-Be Gentleman very little of his comedy and none of his verbal 
wit has survived the assaults of production. There are plenty of gaudy 
costumes by Irene Sharaff, a fine rococo setting by Howard Bay and 
much inept clowning by a cast that would do better to leave this 
element of the divertisement in the hands of the star. Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme is primarily a satiric setting for a masque: music, song 
and dance are of its essence. But these have been largely set aside in 
favor of Bobby Clark and his familiar collection of comic tricks. 
Fortunately for addicts of this form of entertainment, that is enough. 
When Bobby Clark prances out on the stage, paws the earth with his 
foot, tosses his head back with loud, anguished howls, climbs up the 
door jamb in an ecstasy of absurd, lascivious glee only the most 
ungrateful of theatregoers would fail to be amused. 

Bobby Clark has worked out an amazing variety of physical gags 
and gadgets in his long years on the vaudeville and burlesque stage 
and presents them all within the framework of his highly individual 
personality. A small, tough little man, he has an abiding innocence and 
eagerness, a bounding rubber-ball quality that makes him the in- 
evitable butt in the game of dupes and gulls. He has not those over- 
tones of pathos which bring Victor Moore’s performance into a wider 
range of human commentary. Moore is ‘he who gets slapped’ in 
person, the eternally bewildered, frightened creature who is at once 
hilariously funny and profoundly touching. Always in a jam, always 
‘fooled to the top of his bent’, he manages at the same time to main- 
tain an inviolable dignity, an integrity that commands respect. 

Victor Moore’s new musical, in which he appears once more with 
William Gaxton as his resilient partner, is an inadequate vehicle for 
so rare a talent, but it is not without its amiable moments. Its book 
is about Nellie Bly’s famous trip around the world in 1889 and offers 
Nat Karson as designer and co-producer (with Eddie Cantor) an 
uninhibited opportunity for gorgeous display. Book, lyrics and music 
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are passable if not brilliant and the cast headed by Benay Venuta and 
Joy Hodges (as Nellie Bly) sufficient for the occasion. 

The Eighties also provide a picturesque background for the first 
half of Show Boat, which returned to the Ziegfeld eighteen years after 
it first burst upon the town in that appropriately luxurious playhouse. 
The stars of this new production are not so much the performers as the 
creators of the show itself: Jerome Kern, Oscar Hammerstein 2nd and 
Edna Ferber. Howard Bay has built a magnificent ‘Cotton Blossom’ 
and a dozen other settings in the grand manner while Lucinda Bal- 
lard’s costumes are endless and opulent. Indeed the production is as 
lavish as though Show Boat were new-born into a world that had never 
seen it before, its author-producers having planned it so before Mr. 
Kern’s death and the scheme having been carried through by Mr. 
Hammerstein in his triple capacity of producer, director and author. 
Show Boat stands up magnificently against the years. Its songs seem 
as fresh as ever and the new young voices such as Jan Clayton as 
Magnolia and Charles Fredericks as Ravenal take to them kindly. 
It would probably be impossible for any one to sing ‘Bill’ and ‘Can’t 
Help Lovin’ Dat Man’ to the satisfaction of Helen Morgan’s admirers, 
just as ‘Ol’ Man River’ is inescapably Robeson’s even though he did 
not sing it till the second production; but Carol Bruce as Julie and 
Kenneth Spencer as Joe earn deservedly enthusiastic applause for 
their performances while Pearl Primus and her dances, choreographed 
by Helen Tamiris, add a lively new element to the whole. 

The Theatre Guild, after an unusually long delay, opened its cur- 
rent season with Dunnigan’s Daughter and then moved on to The 
Winter’s Tale and O Mistress Mine in rapid succession. The S. N. 
Behrman play about an incipient American Fascist had much to 
recommend it in its discussion of an important and menacing problem. 
It was all the more regrettable that Mr. Behrman’s usually expert and 
incisive pen failed him. The structure of the play was uneven, the 
characterizations blurred and the dialogue heavy. Dennis King as the 
proto-Fascist gave a certain vigor and cohesion to the part. When he 
and the liberal journalist — played by Richard Widmark — were 
allowed to come to verbal blows and when, again, his conflict with his 
wife — performed by June Havoc — was allowed to flare into some- 
thing more than polite parrying, the play took on life; but on the whole 
the action was too far removed from the scene, and the events which 
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actually took place on the stage — such as the last-minute liberation of 
the wife and daughter from the tyranny of the master of the house — 
carried little conviction. Luther Adler contributed a glib characteriza- 
tion of a Mexican painter and Jan Sterling played the unhappy and 
confused daughter of the house. 

The Winter's Tale, which like Dunnigan’s Daughter was designed 
with taste and a nice eye for painted perspective by Stewart Chaney, 
was the season’s second Shakespearean play and the first production of 
the Theatre Guild Shakespearean Company. A sprawling and rather 
tedious affair, it presents the bard in one of his more careless moods 
hovering between drama and comedy and tossing a great variety of 
odds and ends into an oversized hopper. Like Autolycus, Shakespeare 
proved himself a snatcher up of many of his own unconsidered trifles: 
there is that seacoast of Bohemia again, and the business of a pretty 
maiden handing out nosegays with appropriate phrases; there is the 
blind jealousy of a husband, without Othello’s urge to action, and all 
the paraphernalia of changelings, disguisings and mummery that were 
the stock in trade of masques. ‘A sad tale’s best for winter,’ young Ma- 
millius avows. This one is both sad and merry (in its second part) and 
filled to the brim with lovely poetry as well as with clownings, dancings 
and a kind of sunny, good cheer. 

The Guild in casting Shakespeare faces the recurrent problem in 
our theatre: there is no consistent training ground for the young 
actor, no bridge between schooling and performance, no apprentice- 
ship in a craft that demands the expert use of body, voice and emo- 
tion. Shakespeare is taxing stuff, calling for a modicum of competence 
even in minor roles and needing unity of method as well as style, 
poise and accuracy. It cannot be sloughed off with mumbled words, 
slovenly gestures and smart tricks. Since no management in New 
York has yet attempted the year-in-year-out succession of produc- 
tions which made the Old Vic a school for beginners and West End 
actors alike, each director must, as B. Iden Payne and Romney Brent 
have done in this case, gather together a heterogeneous lot of per- 
formers who have each a separate and distinct idea of English speech 
and of the content, intention and meaning of Shakespeare’s play. Yet, 
in spite of the resulting confusion of styles, the Theatre Guild’s 
offering is most welcome. The Winter's Tale is little known here and 
it is a joy to see and hear what is practically a new script to many 
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a theatregoer. Jessie Royce Landis (the Hermione), Henry Daniell 
(the Leontes) and Florence Reed (the startling but far from negligible 
Paulina) carry their difficult parts with dignity. In the second section, 
when the sombre doings which took place in Sicilia give way to the 
bucolic gambolings of shepherds and shepherdesses in an arcadian 
Bohemia, Romney Brent makes merry with the japeries of Autolycus 
and Robert Duke and Geraidine Stroock make a very acceptable pair 
of young lovers, while Whitford Kane is on hand to play the old 
shepherd who rescues the baby Perdita. 

The crowded mid-season, which offered so many revivals, had its 
quota of new plays as well. These ranged from light comedy in Vincent 
McConnor’s 4 Foy Forever through biography in The Magnificent 
Yankee to serious psychological drama in Home of the Brave. The first 
of these was an amiable excursion into whimsicality, pleasantly 
interpreted by Guy Kibbee and Dorothy Sands, which did not have 
enough comic vigor or originality to weather the rigors of New York’s 
theatrical climate. Arthur Hopkins’ production of The Magnificent 
Yankee by Emmet Lavery was a far more majestic affair. It attempted 
to do the impossible: to make theatre out of the mere passage of time. 
Taking the Great Dissenter at the high moment in his career when 
President Theodore Roosevelt appointed him to the Supreme Court, 
Mr. Lavery presents him in a succession of scenes culminating thirty 
years later, with the arrival at Justice Holmes’ door of another 
Roosevelt, fresh from his first inauguration as President of the 
United States. All seven scenes take place in the library of Justice 
Holmes’ Washington house and though they are full of ‘wise saws and 
modern instances’ they are peculiarly lacking in those elements of 
growth and conflict which make up the bones and sinews of drama. 

Louis Calhern plays Oliver Wendell Holmes with reverent fidelity 
to his model’s physical appearance and to the inroads of the thirty 
years which elapse between his sixty-first and ninety-second years. 
It is something of a tour de force on the part of all the actors con- 
cerned, since Mrs. Holmes, played by Dorothy Gish, Owen Wister 
(Sherling Oliver) and Justice Brandeis (Edgar Barrier) must grow old 
along with him. But Mr. Calhern bears the brunt of the play, being on 
stage practically continuously and having to supply whatever varia- 
tions of mood, temper and pressure that the script permits. It is a 
strenuous assignment to which Mr. Calhern brings much skill and 
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resourcefulness but which is fairly unrewarding both to the actor and 
to the audience. The theatre must do more than state the fact that 
great men exist; it must make that fact a living actuality. 

Home of the Brave does succeed in making another set of facts 
almost unbearably real. Though its main purpose is to explore, and to 
explain, the mechanism of psychosomatic conditions, it is particularly 
memorable for its brief moments of jungle warfare, for the success 
with which it makes the audience take part in the anguish and terror 
of the handful of soldiers caught during a reconnaissance raid on an 
island held by the Japs. Arthur Laurents tells his war story in terms of 
the experience of one of these men who in the course of the action 
loses the use of his legs, not through an accident or a wound but 
through an overwhelming psychic trauma. The new technique of 
analysis under the influence of a sleep-inducing drug is applied to the 
boy by the doctor at the base hospital and the scene shifts, as the boy 
tells his story, from the hospital room to the unit’s headquarters or to 
the island where the fighting took place. Mr. Laurents is concerned 
not only with war-induced psychoses but with another set of com- 
plications. His protagonist is Jewish and has been subjected all his life 
to a battery of strains and pressures which became acute in the anti- 
Semitic atmosphere of his army -life, a circumstance which has 
exaggerated if not precipitated his present condition. Besides these two 
main themes the author deals with a number of subordinate issues 
with the effect of rather overloading his craft. His writing is uneven; 
some of his soldier talk rings true, some of it goes off into magazine 
cliches that seem totally out of place. On the whole, however, Mr. 
Laurents succeeds admirably in handling an extremely difficult and 
important subject in theatre terms. His play has been mounted and 
presented by Lee Sabinson (in association with William Katzell) 
with wisdom and generosity. Michael Gordon’s direction is sound 
and the cast, notably Joseph Pevney who plays the lead, more than 
ordinarily competent. It includes several men just back from the wars 
— among them Pevney himself, Alan Baxter and Kendall Clark —- 
and other experienced players such as Russell Hardie as the villain 
and Eduard Franz as the doctor. Ralph Alswang’s revolving set with 
its grim jungle background and heavy, menacing colors is remarkably 
effective and helps build the nightmare mood of this tale of inner and 
outer terror. 
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T was one of this observer’s few wartime sacrifices that he was called 
] upon to deliver a number of speeches on the American theatre 
before various presumably culture-hungry audiences in Eire, China 
and India. My triumphs were inconsiderable and were certainly 
nothing to set John Mason Brown to envying me, but the question 
periods that followed the talks did make clear the surprising and 
gratifying interest in and knowledge of the American drama of both 
playwrights and public in those somewhat disparate lands. 

In neutral Ireland, it must be confessed, the interest was some- 
times a trifle patronizing. The Irish are essentially a skeptical race, 
and many of the questioners in Dublin pointed dubiously to what they 
regarded as the brashness and the dreamily pinkish liberalism of our 
prevailing dramatists. Yet at the same time, this rather lofty smiling 
at the youthful exuberance of those amiably barbaric Americans did 
not entirely conceal a deep interest and grudging admiration. What- 
ever they said against O’Neill they did not deny that he was a major 
world dramatist (they always pointed to his Irish blood, too); they 
showed particular interest in the emotional richness of Saroyan 
(whose work, some suggested, had an Irish quality about it) and their 
admiration for Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down (which de Valera’s 
neutrality made it impossible for them to see) was certainly greater 
than America’s. 

The interest I found during the talk I delivered in New Delhi was 
more academic, naturally enough in the absence of a modern drama 
there; but again the questions showed a remarkably detailed knowl- 
edge of the theatre of New York, London and Dublin. 

It was in China, however, that the concern with the American 
theatre was most impressive. Cut off from the outside world by years 
of blockade, living in stern and austere poverty in the miserable 
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weather of Chungking and held down by the harsh and oppressive 
censorship of the ruling government clique, the liberal writers of China 
—and all of the Chinese writers of importance seem to be either 
liberal or more leftist than that — have been striving heroically to 
build up a body of living literature that will combine the best of the 
traditional Chinese spirit with the best provided by modern demo- 
cratic progress. 

Early in 1944 a theatre congress was held in Chungking which 
I must confess I found surprisingly stirring in spite of my great dislike 
of such things. There was something about the air of eager anticipa- 
tion with which some five hundred spectators sat through the pro- 
ceedings in a cold and draughty hall in the bleak chill of a Chungking 
winter that gave the whole affair a sense of excitement. 

I had been asked to speak on the dramatists of America to a group 
made up chiefly of playwrights, actors, producers, newspaper people 
and stage enthusiasts of one kind or another. Since the long blockade 
of China had been one of ideas and cultural communication with the 
outside world as well as of military supplies, it seemed to me pretty 
certain that the audience would know the names of but few of the 
authors who should be mentioned if any such talk were to be complete. 
Experience had shown that O’Neill, Steinbeck and Saroyan were 
known in other countries, but it appeared unlikely that the names of 
many others would mean anything. I feared that the use of too many 
strange foreign names would only tend to be confusing. On the 
contrary, my adviser told me, all the people I had on my list — and 
I think it was a pretty exhaustive one — would be known to some of 
those present, and the rest would like to find out about them. “You 
see,’ he explained to me, ‘we regard your American playwrights as 
not just men and women in the same profession as ours, but as our 
colleagues and spiritual brothers. We feel that they are trying to do 
the same thing for their country that we are trying to do for ou-s.’ 

He was right, if the questions after the talk were any indication. 
Every playwright of any standing in America seemed to have his 
following among the theatre people of Chungking, and the queries 
included such varying matters as the likelihood of John Steinbeck’s 
coming to China as a war correspondent, the anti-fascist implications 
of Watch on the Rhine and The Little Foxes and the social message of 
Pal Foey. Furthermore, my friend was correct about the sense of 
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brotherhood. There was an immense feeling of loneliness among the 
Chinese liberal intellectuals in the beleaguered Chungking of 1943 
and 1944; a half-proud, half-melancholy sense of fighting a grim battle 


for the cultural freedom of their country amid all the handicaps of 


war, poverty and the suspicion of the ruling group, cut off from the 
foreign friends who would have given them aid and comfort. Any 
indication that the writing men of the far-away democratic world 
actually were their spiritual colleagues gave the kind of encourage- 
ment that meant everything to them. 

It is no doubt a great pity that American drama critics rather 
than American dramatists were overrunning Chungking in those days, 
since I am sure that the visiting playwrights would have found the 
spirit of their Chinese colleagues not only exhilarating but chastening. 
There are, heaven knows, many writers for the stage in this country 
who know their craft better than their Chinese opposite numbers, but 
it is gravely to be doubted whether more than a very few of them 
have the earnestness of spirit, the strength of ideals and the dedication 
to the task of expressing the best in their nation’s culture that the 
Chinese possess so steadfastly. Whatever other effect a Chungking 
stay might have had on the visiting American he could hardly have 
failed to be filled with at least a momentary determination to be 
worthy of the expectations placed in him by the dramatists of China. 
Certainly if he had ever had the suspicion that the theatre was es- 
sentially a trivial institution fit only to supply financially fortunate 
playgoers with amusing ways to pass the time, he would have been 
disabused. 

Since, however, it did happen to be the critics who found them- 
selves prowling about the Chinese hinterland in the war years, the 
best I can do is to say how the spectacle impressed at least one of 
these camp-followers of the drama. The point most strongly left upon 
my mind I have recorded many times, ever since I first started going 
to the wars in Spain and China in 1937 and 1938 during the tragic 
prologue to the recent global conflagration. If I may repeat myself 
once more: in a world of chaos and confusion the drama is one of the 
few decent and civilized activities left to mankind and therefore 
deserves to be cherished and respected. 

From this two corollaries immediately arise. One is that all play- 
wrights, all actors, all who are concerned with so important a medium 
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HOME OF THE BRAVE DESIGN BY RALPH ALSWANG 


Arthur Laurents’ sensitive play about jungle warfare has afforded Ralph 
Alswang his first major opportunity to display his talent on Broadway. This 
second of the play’s four settings is the Major’s office in a Nissen hut. Mr. 
\lswang has returned from a three-year engagement with the Army to de- 
sign this season — in addition to Home of the Brave — Crescendo and I Like 
It Here, both scheduled for late-winter production. 





George Karger — Pix Inc. 


HOME OF THE BRAVE has an all-male cast, four of whom, Joseph Pev- 
ney, Henry Barnard, Russell Hardie and Alan Baxter, are shown here. 
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are colleagues and brothers. At the moment the theatre is, in truth, the 
one real International. It was impossible to sit with an author or 
player or director in either Dublin or Chungking and talk of the 
problems of the drama without realizing the truth of this. The second 
is that, while the stage of America can be so exasperating that it is 
difficult to retain one’s patience with it and is likely to be more given 
to slickness and speed than depth of emotion or imagination, Ameri- 
can playwrights are in a special sense looked upon by their colleagues 
everywhere as the friends and allies of all those who are trying to 
make the theatre of their native lands express the highest qualities 
of democracy, freedom and human decency. This may seem em- 
barrassing to the point of absurdity when you look about and see 
what is being presented on the average New York stage and the lack 
of achievement or even pride in their work among most of our dram- 
atists. Nevertheless the fact remains, and it is fortunate that at least 
some of the American playwrights, even in their failures, recognize 
their opportunity and their obligation. It is a tribute to the memory of 
the late Wendell Willkie that there are increasing signs of its being 
One World in the theatre, too. 

Obviously the epic and terrible period the world has been going 
through has played a large part in giving the theatre of the democratic 
nations this suggestion of kinship. The common experience of perils 
met and overcome, when the end of everything threatened, has sup- 
plied the bond that at least temporarily brought the peoples of the 
world together. It has become a cliche to say that it is up to them to 
see that this wartime understanding does not fall apart, as it so seri- 
ously threatens to do, now that the atom bomb has made the im- 
portance of sticking together greater than ever. The trouble is, of 
course, that when the immediate peril is removed the differences of 
language, custom and social systems seem to take on an importance 
they didn’t have when the battle was going on. I bring up this fre- 
quently repeated truism because it concerns the theatre’s relation- 
ship with the future of world cooperation. 

If the memory of a great and desperate adventure shared by the 
peoples of the world tends to bring them together in a time when the 
prevailing tendency is to fall apart, then the theatre must do some- 
thing about retaining this memory. The evidence among critics and 
playgoers is that everyone is tired of hearing about the war and is 
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determined to flee from words that remind him of something he wants 
to forget. This, I suppose, is understandable but the only trouble is 
that such flight is impossible. The new generation of American writers, 
the men and women on whom we must depend for the future of the 
drama and the novel and poetry, have lived through an historic period 
which inevitably has left its mark. Even if they try to escape, the mark 
is there, and all their works are bound to carry it. That certainly is not 
to say that all the plays of the next decade or so are, for example, to 
be war plays. Heaven forbid. It does mean that plays written by 
veterans of such a day must bear upon them the inescapable imprint 
of a spirit-shaking experience. Whatever may be said against them, 
they will not have been written in a vacuum. 

Obviously this is true of the playwrights in all lands. To a certain 
extent it was true in the previous war, but there the whole issue was 
too obscured to make for anything save confusion in the minds of the 
participants. In the more recent struggle, despite certain paradoxes 
and complications that intervened, the battle turned out to be a 
remarkably straightforward conflict between good and evil. Likewise, 
the necessity for some sort of unification of the world is far clearer 
than it was in 1918 and a few years thereafter. Consequently, the op- 
portunity and obligation of playwrights everywhere is to share 
their common experience and what has come to be their common 
heritage in such a way that the theatre can become what it has every 
opportunity of being: a magnificent medium for expressing the es- 
sential unity of the peoples of the world. Not by excessive propaganda 
or determined sweetness and light or any attempt to deny the savagely 
disagreeable aspects of man’s relation to man can this be accom- 
plished, but by facing with honesty and understanding the central 
fact behind Willkie’s immortal expression. 

I have said that I am sorry there were more dramatic critics than 
playwrights roaming about the China of the war years, but I suspect 
it might have been a good idea if there had been even more play re- 
viewers. At least, my suspicion is that some of them would not have 
been harmed professionally by a view of what has been going on in the 
world in recent years. Certainly no dramas of earth-shaking impor- 
tance dealing with the war have yet been produced, but there have 
been several, such as 4 Sound of Hunting, The Assassin, Home of the 
Brave and The Rugged Path, which have at least approached the subject 
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with dignity and intelligence; yet the majority critical opinion in the 
New York press turned on them, not just with disapproval but with a 
sort of indignation. It was difficult not to feel that the tone of the 
reviews revealed a kind of resentment, suggesting that the critics, 
sensing they had been left out of things in an epic day, felt personally 
hostile to those who had experienced them. Since it happens that, for 
better or for worse, the critics still have a lot of influence in the 
theatre, playwrights will have an extremely hard time succeeding 
with the sort of drama they know best if this hostility is to continue. 

Even with this handicap, however, plays reflecting the great 
experiences of our day are bound to be written. They will come from 
America, from Russia, from China, from France, from the other lands 
that fought the great fight against fascism. They will not all by any 
means deal with the war, but each will be influenced by it. And in the 
process it is to be hoped that the American dramatists will merit the 
confidence that their colleagues of other nations place in them. 


Gene Kelly 


Portrait of a Dancing Actor 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


F you saw Gene Kelly walking down Broadway, you would not be 
likely to say, ‘There goes a dancer.’ With his Navy Lieutenant’s 
cap thrust down on his head, his hands plunged deep into overcoat 
pockets, his walk tilted slightly forward, compact and purposeful, you 
might label him as a cop in civilian life, but not as a dancer. Even when 
he began to speak, with the unmistakable tang of Pittsburgh about his 
words, and the Irish accent in his grin, the impression of a cop — 
genial and tough — would persist. But start him thinking along dance 
lines, or arguing a dance idea, which he does readily enough, and he 
will soon be illustrating with a turn of the shoulder, a gesture of the 
foot, that leaves no doubt of his profession. If further confirmation 
is needed, you have only to remember his improvisations in The Time 
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of Your Life, his portrait of John O’Hara’s hoofing heel in Pal Foey, 
his motion-picture capers in For Me and My Gal, Cover Girl and the 
current Anchors Aweigh, and you will say, along with his numerous 
fans, “There goes a dancer indeed!’ 

It was always inevitable that Gene Kelly would dance, although 
he made several heroic attempts to turn the course of his fate. An 
abortive schoolboy start at dancing school; a second stab in high school, 
where his dramatics teacher had suggested that Terpsichore might 
serve Melpomene well; the establishment of a dancing school with his 
brother Fred in the family cellar in order to earn the money to learn 
another more secure profession; the direction of a college musical 
which led to a touring unit through Western Pennsylvania; and 
finally Gene was ready to admit what his dancing feet had already 
insisted: that this was his line of business. His assault on Broadway 
ran the usual course: the chorus-boy jobs, the hungry weeks, and 
finally (this was where the course first veered sharply from the beaten 
path) the meaty chance in The Time of Your Life, where his feet wove 
a heady pattern through the measures of William Saroyan’s tavern 
drama. He was in. Pal Foey came soon after, as rich a role as any 
dancer had so far enjoyed in a Broadway musical. Here was the new 
kind of assignment that gave the performer a framework of character 
to build on instead of the usual pittance of a few dance turns on set 
musical signals. And if the role was a set-up for Kelly, Kelly was the 
man for the role. For although his acting had not been schooled, he 
already had the tools well in hand: a dancer’s body, a good enough 
voice to do what he needed, and a combination of economy and sin- 
cerity in his playing that reached straight across the footlights. As 
for his dancing, its inventive patterns, its lusty vitality schooled with 
precision were like an electric charge through the fabric of the show. 

It was a short step from there to Hollywood, where an actor- 
producer-director contract at MGM has made up in opportunity for 
the comparative modesty of its financial benefits. Kelly still drives 
an unobtrusive car and when he chooses his eating place in New York 
it is likely to be a joint aptly nicknamed ‘ptomaine palace’. His wife 
Betsy Blair (who was briefly and happily seen in Saroyan’s The 
Beautiful People) does not rule a private palace in Beverly Hills. 
But in place of such things he has a career (when the Navy sees fit 
to release him) with a clear, straight road to the top. He has ideas, 
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Having acquired something of a name as an impersonator of hoofers in his 
two best Broadway roles — in Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life and John 
O’Hara’s Pal Foey — it was not surprising g that Gene Kelly turned up at his 
motion-picture debut in the role of yet another hoofer, this time a pre- 
World War I version. In For Me and My Gal he played the kind of dancer 
who used to appear in the early acts of a third-rate vaudeville show the 
stepper who could never quite make up in abandon and good will for his obvi- 
ous lack of talent. It was a measure of Kelly’s ability as an actor that he was 
able to strip down his ability as a dancer to meet the requirements of the role. 
His partner in the film and in the scene above was Judy Garland who, under 
the expert tutelage of the ex-dancing master from Pittsburgh, acquitted 
herself admirably in her first large dancing role. 

















GENE KELLY IN PERSON 


Even though the Navy has first call on his time, a dancer cannot afford to 
stay too long away from the rehearsal hall between roles. Muscles lose tone 
too easily, the body forgets the shapes in which dance is molded. And so 
Gene Kelly can frequently be found working out in an empty loft or any- 

where with floor space enough to satisfy a ‘dancer intent on recovering a 
fast waltz or keeping a tap routine in trim. Above, he goes through a vig- 

orous workout with a photographer near at hand to catch his particular 
combination of acrobatics and tap. Meanwhile he ponders new dance rou- 
tines to try out on his return to motion pictures. (From now on he plans to 
pre-record all his dances on 16mm film, the better to judge those subtle 
alterations of timing and projection that occur when ‘a three-dimensional 
art is transferred to a two-dimensional medium’.) And MGM sends out 
notices of at least two films in which he will be starred: ./// Ashore, a story 
by Robert Taplinger, which will reunite the three leading play ers of Anchors 
Aweigh Kelly, Katherine Grayson and Frank Sinatra — in a land-bound 
sequel to the earlier naval frolic; and Life’s for the Living, which promises the 
actor a straight dramatic role. 


GENE KELLY 


and a chance to put them to work, which is more than can be said 
for a good many men of talent who went to Hollywood and struck 
it rich. 

Although musical roles have alternated with straight dramatic 
parts in Pilot #5 and Cross of Lorraine, it is clear that creating and 
performing film dances is the place where Gene Kelly shines brightest. 
This involves no narrow range of activities, however. For screen dance 
as he sees it entails much more than the unadorned procedure of 
adding gestures together in front of a camera. It requires a knowledge 
of the workings and limitations of the camera itself; a musical com- 
prehension that can speak to composers in terms of rhythm and 
instrumentation and melodic line; a dramatic sense that can conceive 
and lay out the motivations for a dance so that it does not appear — 
as screen dances do all too frequently — like some irrelevant applique 
on the pattern of the story. If only two dancers — Fred Astaire and 
Gene Kelly — have made outstanding successes on the screen, it is 
not because theirs were the best or even the most persistent talents 
available (Ray Bolger, for instance, is a recurrent and tragic waste 
in motion pictures); it is rather because these two have known best 
how to modify their talents to the peculiar demands of the medium. 

‘It is a matter’, suggests Kelly, ‘of fitting a three-dimensional 
art into a two-dimensional medium. And don’t think it’s easy. 
Everything works against you!’ 

First of all there is the disastrous thing that happens to person- 
ality on the screen. “On the stage, I can walk around in rhythm for 
a minute or two doing nothing but grin at the audience or wink at 
someone in the first row orchestra, and they love it. They eat it up. 
I know because I’ve done it. But on the screen that sort of thing 
leaves them cold. The personality is missing. You’ve got to keep 
plugging or before you know it your audience is out in the lobby 
drinking a lemonade.’ 

So you compromise. You cast around for something to replace 
the impact that sheer presence provides on the stage. One answer 
lies in a more or less literal idea to replace abstract movement. As 
an example Kelly recalls the shadow dance in Cover Girl, which he 
made on loan to Columbia Pictures. ‘Here I was supposed to be 
showing a fellow in violent conflict with himself. On the stage I know 
how I would have done it —a few twists and contortions, a fall to 
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the stage — and they’d get it. But in films that wouldn’t come across.’ 
So instead he conceived of the dance with his shadow. Through the 
shady backstreets of a city a figure and its double perform in a tor- 
tured duet. Parallel movement gives way from time to time to a 
contrapuntal bout; the struggle builds up to a frenzied climax, and 
then ends abruptly. Here was an idea that the movie audience could 
catch and hold on to. And as dance, it proved a sensation, for with a 
trick of the camera Kelly was able to harness the extraordinary driv- 
ing force of masculine movements repeated in parallel on the screen. 

Then there is the problem of the camera. “Anyone who says to me, 
“Aren’t you lucky to be able to work in front of a camera — with all 
the possibilities for panning and cutting and angle shots” — is just 
plain crazy. The camera is always making it impossible to do what 
you want. A dance should be made the way the dancer feels it, and 
every time he must stop to move the camera around or to play a trick 
with the lens he is just not being honest. The best dance for the screen 
would be one that could be photographed head on by a stationary 
camera.’ 

This is one reason, suggests Kelly, that Fred Astaire has done so 
much for screen dancing. ‘His fine close style was perfect for the 
camera, and at the same time it was masculine enough to delight the 
spectators. He would slip into one of those small, wilting movements 
of his, neat and precise, and the cameraman would relax and the au- 
dience would smile and everybody would be happy.’ But for Kelly the 
problem is not so simple. For although, like Astaire, he is expert at tap, 
and his versatile style falls easily into combinations of everything 
from ballet to ballroom, his scale of movement is broad and vigorous. 
In order to get the maximum strength he needs plenty of space in 
which to operate. When you add a partner, the problems multiply. 
If the dancers stay close enough together to be caught in a single 
frame, the man must operate on less than full power. ‘So you separate 
your performers. You bring one up frontstage, the other to the back. 
Now if you want to get them both in focus, you have to pull your 
camera way out to the eaves, but from there they begin to look the 
way humanity did to Mr. Thoreau at Walden Pond — like small ants 
on the surface of the world. So you abandon that idea and bring your 
camera up close. But now you are shooting first one and then the 
other, and cutting madly back and forth between them, and then you 
find you’ve lost all the effect of the two figures moving in contrast.’ 
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So once more you compromise. You dance without partners or, 
you pick diminutive ones such as those in Anchors Aweigh. Of the four 
numbers Kelly devised for this picture, one was a grandiose Spanish 
solo, and each of the others utilized dancing partners of less than 
normal size or agility: one animated mouse (about one-quarter his 
height); one child (about one-half) and one crooner, Frank Sinatra (as 
high, but not so wide). 

Gene Kelly accuses the films of incompatibility with dance on still 
another score. “The camera’, he complains, ‘is so realistic that every- 
thing has to look natural in front of it. But the dance is entirely un- 
realistic. In the theatre you are ready to accept the fact that when a 
man feels good he breaks out into dance; in the ballet it’s the normal 
convention. But on the screen where everything has to look exactly 
like what it is, it seems foolish for a guy to burst suddenly into a jig 
without the slightest provocation.’ And so, for a change, you com- 
promise. Either you lead into the number with a trick— put your 
hero on a dance floor or set the scene in a dream — or else you break 
with realism entirely and move into the aery kingdom of fantasy 
where anything goes. This is Gene Kelly’s favorite resort, and down 
its giddy paths he has tripped to some of his happiest measures. “The 
whole world is crying for fantasy. Build them a pleasant little ivory 
tower and they'll all be clamoring to get in.’ 

Perhaps the pleasantest ivory tower he has built so far was the 
dance with the animated mouse in Anchors Aweigh. Here he was 
playing a Patagonian sailor who taught a grumpy mouse-king how to 
step out in a whimsical piece of cinematic shenanigans. “To tell the 
truth’, says Gene in a story he wrote for the booklet that advertises a 
Columbia recording of the music, ‘I didn’t teach the mouse how to 
dance. He taught me. The whole routine was his invention.’ And if you 
watch the routine you are not inclined to disagree with him, so apt are 
the movements of the little mouse, so reasonable for a creature of his 
size and physical make-up. If there is any doubt that this is an inven- 
tion of skill and considerable taste, you have only to look at the inept 
distortions through which Walt Disney put Donald Duck in a similar 
scene in The Three Caballeros. But then, as Gene wisely points out, 
Walt Disney is not a dancer. 

Easy and natural as it looks, however, The King Who Couldn’t 
Dance was no simple matter to make. After the mouse had taught 
Gene the routine, there was still the problem of selling the idea to 
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MGM and then working it out on film. As a matter of fact, the studio 
never was sold but in a moment of resignation they offered the dancer 
$100,000 to execute the sequence himself, assuring him that it would 
undoubtedly be cut from the final print. So he went to work. Having 
planned out the routine — with a rehearsal partner as stand-in for the 
mouse — the next job was to photograph Kelly plus space, the space 
to be filled with animations at a later date. This was simple enough 
where the mouse and Kelly were supposed to be dancing side by side; 
but when the dance called for the mouse to cross over, run back and 
then forward through Kelly’s legs, the cameraman was expected to 
pan sufficiently to allow for these as yet invisible activities. Today, 
rumor has it, that cameraman is still seeing space in peculiar places. 

The next step was animation, and Kelly set two cartoonists from 
the MGM lot to the job, after teaching them the routine through 
countless repetitions. Finally when one small cellophane figure had 
been drawn and painted in position for each of the frames in the se- 
quence, these were photographically superimposed on the film. The 
sequence had taken two months to make, but it stayed in the picture 
and scored one more solid victory for fantasy. 

In MGM’s backlog of pictures still to be released is The Ziegfeld 
Follies, in which Kelly makes a brief appearance toward the end of the 
final reel. It is not a very significant number, this corny duet which 
Kelly has nicknamed The Happy Hoofer, unless it is because his 
partner is the retiring champion Fred Astaire. “Anyone dancing on the 
screen today who doesn’t admit his debt to Astaire’, asserts Kelly in 
no uncertain terms, ‘is either a liar or a fool.’ And granting the full 
extent of that debt, it still appears probable that tomorrow’s dancer 
will acknowledge as great a debt to Kelly as to Astaire. For the battle 
between the dancer and the medium is being fought by the younger 
man on an ever-widening base of vitality, skill and imagination. And 
as he continues to compromise it appears that he is doing no more than 
every artist is called upon to do; for all art is the product of just such 
compromise between the artist’s idea and the inflexible properties of 
his medium. And any creative man who is not in a constant state of 
siege is not worth his license. 


Graphic House 


RAY BOLGER is the principal caper-cutter in Three to Make Ready, Nancy 
Hamilton’s intimate revue-sequel to One for the Money, Two for the Show. 
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Myra Hess who appears in A DIARY FOR TIMOTHY 


Two Diaries, and Other Current Films 


PTRIMOTHY JENKINS was born in September 1944, somewhere outside of London. He was a 

fortunate child and was spared most of the hardships of the war years. But eventually 
the facts of the war were bound to alter the course of his future, and so 4 Diary for Timothy 
came into being, a forty-minute film designed to tell Tim something of the events which 
preceded his birth and accompanied him down the first six months of his life. Unlike other 
war documentaries, however, this is no grim record, couched tn terms of death and destruc 
tion, but rather a complex and frequently lovely web that derives its character at once 
delicate and sturdy from the nature of Timothy himself. Spinning and artfully inter 
twining the several strands of .4 Diary for Timothy was the job of the Crown Film Unit's 
director Humphrey Jennings. In doing so, he has compounded a work that is often closer to 
poetry than to fiction: that ts, Its revelations are direct to the spirit, avoiding wherever 
possible the wordy intercession of literary concepts. Where words are necessary, however, 
they are competently supplied by E. M. Forster and narrated by Michael Redgrave, while 
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The crown film unit on location for A DIARY FOR TIMOTHY 


Richard Addinsell provides the background of music. Of interest to music and theatre 
lovers are scenes of Myra Hess and John Gielgud in action. 

Quite a different sort of diary is that of C elestine, the beauteous French chambermaid 
who was addicted to servicing bed-chambers in a variety of fashions. The history of this 
lady is the subject of Jean Renoir’s Diary of a C ‘hambermaid, a sc ript which Burgess Mere- 
dith has derived from the novel of Octave Mirbeau. Paulette Goddard is starred, but de- 
spite the Hollywood cast and the generally sleek production this film seems to own more 
French than American blood. In fact, its gallic corpuscles assert themselves busily and 
often engagingly in a sultry and lugubrious appraisal of human foibles. 

In general, the major efforts among current releases are less fortunate than some of the 
smaller offerings. At MGM they celebrate the fact that ‘Clark Gable’s back and Greer 
Garson’s got him!’, as indeed she has, in Adventure, although only after several stormy 
interludes. However, this script is couched in so mysterious a language sounding some- 
what like e e cummings marinated in Steinbeck that even two such veteran actors cannot 
make the throes of their wild romance completely understandable, much less credible. 
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Francis Lederer and Paulette Goddard in viary OF A CHAMBERMAID 
At RKO two minor efforts demand equal attention: Spira/ Staircase, a portentous affair, 
| illuminated by a touching and skillful performance by Dorothy McGuire as a mute; and 
| Deadline at Dawn, Harold Clurman’s first attempt at film direction, with a screen play by 
Clifford Odets, which presents Susan Hayward, Paul Lukas and Bill Williams with more 
than ordinarily meaty roles and combines a good deal of suspense, some agreeable humor 
and a lot of curiously filmy philosophic prattle. The Warners’ major offering i is Devotion, 
| a story of the Bronté family, intelligently played by Ida L upino and Olivia de Havilland, 
| but supplying no fresh insights into the workings of an artist’s mind. From the Warners’ 
short department comes an item of considerably more interest: Hitler Lives?, a hard-hitting 
exhortation to a more realistic estimate of the Ge rman passion for aggression. This pictu re 
makes fact a searing and useful weapon only slightly impaired by a narrator who finds it | 
arent to descend to German techniques of & i Sm and sneering to make his points. 
Twentieth Century-Fox, two more ‘little’ films claim notice: Fallen Angel, Otto 
Ret lsur sordid and sinister murder-meller, starring Dana Andrews: and Colonel 
Effingham’s Raid, a breezy piece with a healthy point of view, starring Charles Coburn 
and shrewdly featuring Joan Bennett’s legs. More of Miss Bennett performs in Scarlet 
| Street, the film which Fritz Lang and Dudley Nichols have contrived as a sequel to | 
Woman in the Window. Once again Edward G. Robinson is the foolish elder swain and Dan | 








| Duryea the vill: un, aq except for a few ingenious twists and the appearance of some hand- 
some ‘primitives’ from the brush of John Becker, this h: irdly rivals the earlier film. —H.R.I. 








Musicals on Records 
IRVING KOLODIN 


Fema of long duration between the theatre and the phono- 
graph has finally culminated in marriage, something of a war- 
time affair but one that promises to outlast most of these. Already 
there has been a whole brood of offspring, ranging from a substantial 
part of Oklahoma! to almost as much of Carousel and On the Town. 
Unlike some of the questionable products of the past, these are legiti- 
mate descendants of the actual productions themselves. 

That, of course, is the long-range worth of this innovation. The 
gorgeous tunes of our hit shows of the Twenties and Thirties never 
wanted for willing wax, but where today can you find a record of how 
Ethel Merman sounded when she sang ‘I Got Rhythm’, or just how 
clipped Clifton Webb’s accent was in ‘How’s Chances?’ from As 
Thousands Cheer or the gay patter of the Astaires in ‘Hoops’ from The 
Band Wagon? The answer is, of course, that you can’t. More often than 
not, no manufacturer was enterprising enough to lure these people 
into a studio, preferring to utilize some talent already under contract. 
The only contrary instance that comes to mind is an album of Show 
Boat, and even here there are substitutes for the original performers. 

Since record companies have no conspicuous reputation for phil- 
anthropy, there must be sound business reasons for the recent trend. 
Decca makes no secret that its investment of something more than 
$20,000 in the talent-rights for Ok/ahoma! (this is exclusive of manufac- 
turing costs) has resulted in the sale of half a million album sets in this 
country alone. This is incomparably the greatest number of sets of 
anything ever sold across the record counters. Inasmuch as each set 
contains six disks, the number of Ok/ahoma! records circulated by this 
single source alone is 3,000,000. There will never be any difficulty in 
comparing Celeste Holm with the Ado Annie of the 1960 revival of 
Oklahoma! Her performance is right there, just the way she sounded. 

Other more, immediate values of this practice are mounting with 
each season. I am told that the original-cast disks of Carousel have 
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created demands for road showings in towns which haven’t seen a 
legitimate production since The Bat. And the script of Song of Norway 
was viewed with disdain in London until a set of the cast’s recordings 
arrived. The rights were sold the next day. Contrary to some impres- 
sions, the producer does not share directly in the financial benefits 
of these recordings. The deal is made between recording company and 
publisher as copyright owner. But the indirect benefits are, of course, 
enormous, and a recording is as eagerly sought after as a place on the 
Hit Parade for the plug song of the show. 

These are some of the practical aspects of the marriage of theatre 
and recording art. But there are other benefits which have done much 
to enhance the stature of the works produced for our musical stage, 
by encouraging composers to write and producers to invest in such 
unroutine enterprises as Porgy and Bess, Oklahoma!, One Touch of 
Venus, On the Town, and so forth. It is an open secret, for example, 
that the recording of the first Porgy and Bess production with Todd 
Duncan, Anne Brown and the tragically short-lived Ruby Elzy did 
much to aid the ground swell of enthusiasm for this music which re- 
sulted in the Cheryl Crawford revival and in its almost unbroken run 
since then in one part of the country or another. Had the recording 
appeared simultaneously with the show’s opening, it is conceivable 
that Gershwin’s method might have won more initial friends. 

This, incidentally, was the first of Decca’s undertakings in the 
field and contributes an interesting historical footnote to the whole 
subject. Victor simultaneously produced a comparably extensive 
series of excerpts in the familiar ‘house artist’ tradition. It was a plush 
job with Lawrence Tibbett and Helen Jepson as Porgy and Bess. 
The public showed an almost immediate preference for the authentic 
performers and has consistently clung to that position. Result: a 
second volume of excerpts was made when the company was as- 
sembled for the revival, and there is now nearly an hour of the score 
perpetuated for our enduring pleasure. It might be well to mention 
that enthusiasm for Decca’s venturesome spirit should not be con- 
strued as endorsement of the technical qualities of the recordings. 
These are measurably below the best being done by other companies 
and the coarse quality of the surfaces is also a blemish. 

However, there is instruction as well as pleasure in the most recent 
additions to the list — Decca’s Carousel and Victor’s On the Town. 
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Especially in the first of these (bearing in mind Rodgers’ long record 


of distinctive scores for Broadway) one can discern a shaping of his 
talent that is indeed worth noting. I was conscious of it in more than 
a vague way as I saw and heard the production in the theatre, but it 
wasn’t until I acquired the records, with the opportunity they present 
for unlimited repetitions, that the matter clarified. 

It adds up simply to the fact that whereas Rodgers used to be 
merely a gifted songwriter he is now definitely a composer (when he is 
not working for Hollywood). It was, of course, no overnight transi- 
tion. He had the inclination as far back as On Your Toes, with its 
memorable Slaughter on Tenth Avenue ballet, and he tried the newer 
mode again in the Ghost Town ballet he did for the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo. But neither was a good fit. It is, quite plainly, as a writer 
of music for words in dramatic situations that Rodgers excels. Initially 
in Oklahoma! (where the music he wrote for Curly was as different from 
that of Ado Annie as hers was from Laurey’s) and more decidedly so 
in Carousel, he has contrived definitely to make an art of it. 

I trust that this nasty word will not have a chilling effect on Rod- 
gers’ future efforts. My feeling, though, is that if any retrogression sets 
in, it is more likely to be in the Act of God category than as the con- 
sequence of mere flattery. Any man who could survive the incredible 
coup that is Ok/ahoma! and produce, in his very next try, such music as 
‘June Is Bustin’ Out All Over’, ‘What’s the Use of Wonderin’ ’, 
‘If I Loved You’, ‘Mister Snow’ and the ‘Soliloquy’ would seem to 
be well insulated against smugness. 

What I have in mind in promoting Rodgers to the rank of composer 
(with all the rights and prerogatives of the estate) is the ability he 
now has really to create music and not merely make it up out of what- 
ever scraps of tunes occur to him. The idea of ‘Mr. Snow’ is charming 
enough, but it is the new-found ability of Rodgers to enlarge the 
nucleus by an unexpected (for Broadway) harmonic coloration, or a 
deviation from formula in the expansion of the thought, which makes 
it worth hearing over and again; this and the easy-going, natural- 
sounding choral interjection ‘What a day, What a day’, and the little 
counter-melody in the orchestra. The interjection may be Hammer- 
stein’s, but the counter-melody is certainly Rodgers’. 

To pick another spot at random, there is a touch in ‘June’ that, 
again, makes the difference between tunesmithing and writing music. 
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After the opening bit about ‘March went out like a lion’, the chorus 
comments ‘ But it’s comin’ by gum’, and the building up of this phrase 
is just the touch of excitement needed to send the rousing refrain 
gaily on its way. And the orchestral figure that begins, punctuates and 
ends the whole episode is a fillip to the ear also. 

Probably the best extended bit of writing Rodgers has yet ac- 
complished is the ‘Soliloquy’, which runs on for something more than 
seven minutes. It contains no less than eight separate musical ideas, 
tied together by various passages of highly appropriate recitative, all 
remarkably suited to Hammerstein’s words. Like many of the solo 
episodes in the score, it lies, vocally, just where it should for effective 
singing. The projection of the words is no tremendous problem. 
Rodgers saw to that as he evolved the thing. No doubt if it were in 
Italian or French, and had come to us by way of Naples or Paris, 
baritones would already be putting it on their Town Hall recital pro- 
grams. 

By an odd paradox, Bernstein’s On the Town music (in the record- 
ing of which the composer-conductor-pianist himself had a hand) ac- 
quaints us with a talent whose qualities are exactly opposite to those 
of Rodgers. Bernstein is a musician of schooled instincts and high 
culture wrestling with the problem of inventing tunes to decorate a 
score in the Broadway manner. There may be a difference of opinion 
about the candlepower of ‘Lucky to Be Me’, ‘Lonely Town’ and ‘I 
Can Cook’, but there can be no question that they glow. 

The hopeful thing about Bernstein is that he is the first educated 
musician we have produced who shows any disposition at all for this 
kind of writing. It restores one’s faith in the reasonableness of the 
inevitable. With all the interaction we have been witnessing for the 
past decade between formal and informal music (I offer these as 
candidates to supplant the meaningless ‘classical’ and ‘popular’) it 
would seem time for an American to come along who could handle 
both idioms in a natural way. The Russian-born Dukelsky (most of 
his ASCAP earnings are made out to Vernon Duke) showed that it 
can be done, and Bernstein is on the way to proving that an Amer- 
ican can do it also. “Lucky to Be Me’ starts as an echo of Arthur 
Schwartz’s delightful ‘High and Low’, but it proceeds along an orig- 
inal way of its own. It is no trick at all for a composer of Bernstein’s 
skill to block out a first strain, release and reprise, but it is something 
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JOAN McCRACKEN’S dance with James Mitchell, parodying Rudolph 
Valentino, is one of the finer satiric moments of Billion Dollar Baby, Adolph 
Green’s and Betty Comden’s musical memoir of the 1920’s, currentiy running 
in New York under the banner of Paul Feigay and Cliver Smith. 
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SHOW BOAT 


It has been almost twenty years since the Cotton Blossom’s floating theatre 
first graced an American stage. In it then were Edna May Oliver, Helen 


Morgan, Norma Terris, Charles Winninger, Jules Bledsoe — a roster of 


names that all the world still associates with Show Boat. The intervening 
years have seen one revival with most of the original principals (Bledsoe was 
replaced by Paul Robeson) and the tunes have been kept alive by the album 
of records which Irving Kolodin mentions in his current article and by lovers 
of Jerome Kern’s music everywhere. Now in its second revival Ralph Dumke 
(seated before the stage with his violin) succeeds to the role of Cap’ n Andy 
and Jan Clayton sings the Norma Terris role of Magnolia, appearing on the 
stage- within-a-stage ‘accompanied by Colette Lyons as Ellie. In the forward 
box sit Ethel Owen as Parthy Ann Hawks, Duncan Scott as Jeb and Howard 
Frank as the Backwoodsman. The present revival’s fidelity to the original 
can be tested by comparing the photograph above with that of the same 
scene from the 1927 production in THEATRE ARTS in August, 1945. 
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of a feat to make it all sound as natural as it does here. Moreover, On 
the Town is one of the few shows one can think of which is actually 
orchestrated, not merely arranged. 

Whether Bernstein will care to repeat the kind of tour de force he 
achieved in On the Town is debatable. My opinion is that, being a 
canny young man, he won’t. But it is altogether probable that the 
theatre will hear from him again, at no great interval, with the life, 
freshness and individuality of this achievement all intact. I chanced 
to ask him recently what he had been composing since On the Town. 
‘Nothing this year,’ he said. ‘This year is for conducting.’ With talent 
and that much discipline to boot, you don’t have to worry about 
Bernstein. 

It would be a welcome thing if one could round out this round-up 
with a list of worthwhile recorded works from other departments of the 
theatre — some incidental music, a ballet score or two, something 
consequential from Hollywood. But there just isn’t any. There are 
numerous likely candidates — Copland’s Appalachian Spring written 
for Martha Graham, William Schuman’s Undertow score for the Tudor 
ballet, Bernard Herrmann’s engaging background music for the film 
version of Benét’s The Devil and Daniel Webster which They called 
All That Money Can Buy. The first of these has actually been recorded 
and awaits release at what the record company considers the ‘psy- 
chological moment’ — probably next July, when everybody is out of 
town. 

There is not much of a plea to be entered on behalf of Hollywood 
these days, for the glimmer of interest in contemporary talent that 
engaged such musicians as Copland, Toch, Antheil and Herrmann has 
subsided in favor of potpourris of Chopin (4 Song to Remember) and 
Rachmaninoff (J’ve Always Loved You). The first of these depleted 
the record shelves of the country’s stores of everything Chopin ever 
wrote, from preludes to concerti, and the second will probably do 
likewise for Rachmaninoff when it is released. 

It is rather depressing to think that people must go to the local 
Bijou to discover the greatness of Chopin. But let us frankly acknowl- 
edge that this is more than could be accomplished for similar numbers 
in the concert halls of the land. We may shudder at the means, but the 
results are not to be despised. 
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Out of Bounds 


SEWELL STOKES 


HINGS were not going well for the British drama in 1898. In that 
, iene a distinguished dramatic critic took up his trenchant pen 
and wrote: ‘One glance over the long list of productions on the 
English stage suffices to substantiate the verdict: The British drama 
is declining fast. . . . There is no longer such a thing as modern 
British drama. The reflection is sad, that in a country of thirty-eight 
millions not more than half a dozen men have the power or desire to 
write plays which are in some measure above the dead-level of the 
commonplace.’ 

I doubt if there was a time within living memory when the 
British drama was not considered by its critics to be declining fast. 
I doubt, too, if this pessimistic attitude was ever more justified than it 
is at present. Indeed the state of the London theatre at the moment 
can only be described as chaotic, and the results of its unsettled 
condition, particularly for actors, are more than distressing. Because 
of the unprecedentedly long runs no theatres are available in which 
new work can be presented; so that while some West End actors are on 
their knees praying for current productions to fail others are making 
the best of a bad job by taking over the parts surrendered by those of 
their colleagues who might well collapse if they faced another per- 
formance in Blithe Spirit, Private Lives, Arsenic and Old Lace or any 
of the other obstinately persistent attractions. Even stars who never 
thought to leave again the comfortable security of Shaftesbury 
Avenue are accepting parts in tryouts on the road, and accepting them 
with only a very faint hope that, should the play succeed, they will 
come into town with it. In some ways, of course, these tours may 
be the means of creating a new theatre public. So long as the boom in 
entertainment continues, and shows that ordinarily would have their 
birth, life and death in London are forced to undergo these ex- 
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periences in the provinces, the renaissance of the theatre outside the 
capital #s a likelihood, if a fairly remote one. The hope does remain 
that having, in some cases for the first time, enjoyed the best that live 
drama has to offer, the heathen — whom in the past nobody troubled to 
convert — will at least question the omnipotence of his celluloid gods. 

That even the managers are beginning to grow weary of a situation 
affording them little else to do but count the box-office returns is 
evident in the attempt one of them has made to experiment with 
time. London’s theatres have not lost the habit they had to adopt 
during the war of starting about six o’clock each evening, and finish- 
ing somewhere around eight-thirty; but it having occurred to the 
management of a playhouse just outside the West End that there may 
still be people alive who prefer to see a play on a near-full rather than 
an empty stomach, a double-bill policy has been inaugurated, the 
second play of the evening with an entirely fresh cast starting directly 
after the first one has finished. And it is announced elsewhere that a 
sophisticated revue, with possibly Beatrice Lillie as the star, will 
begin to sparkle in the centre of the town at nine o’clock, at a theatre 
whose current attraction ends at eight-thirty. In this instance hopes 
of success definitely rely on the ‘carriage-trade’, for until buses and 
trains run as late as they once did a ‘carriage’ is the only alternative 
to making the journey home on foot. Then, too, the play given only 
for matinees has made its appearance, the lead being taken by Miss 
Sonia Dresdel, about whose production of The Sacred Flame | shall 
have something to say presently. 

As for the dramatic critics, their worry for some time now has been 
to justify themselves during those weeks when nothing new has come 
to town; and while Mr. Agate can always command attention by 
groping among his impressions of players long since dead his less ripe 
colleagues have been more or less forced to concentrate their attention 
upon the entertainment offered by off-the-map play-producing so- 
cieties and suburban repertory companies. It is no uncommon thing 
nowadays to find in one’s morning paper an account of some small 
company whose members, by putting a new play into the bill, have 
drawn upon themselves the fire of front-line criticism. Many of these 
productions are not unnaturally found to be somewhat scratch affairs, 
under-rehearsed and indifferently played by artists whose job, if they 
are to keep the curtain up, is to put on a different play each week. But 
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it is expected that in some cases an arrangement will be made whereby 
an interchange of productions between these theatres is effected, so 
that at least a couple of weeks might be added to the life of one play 
and thus afford valuable extra time for the preparation of the next. 
Here transport is the chief difficulty, at least under present conditions, 
but if, by the time this has grown easier, the suggestion is acted upon 
then the cries of the West End critics in the wilderness will not have 
been in vain. 


But even the dullness of our uneventful season has its small 
bright patches, and of these must certainly be counted Miss Sonia 
Dresdel’s performance in Maugham’s The Sacred Flame. For me, any 
of Miss Dresdel’s moments upon the stage, in no matter how in- 
ferior a play, impart a thrill of excitement of a quality too seldom 
experienced since those far-off days when Mrs. Patrick Campbell was 
in full sail. Miss Dresdel, who was once with the Old Vic, and should 
be with it now instead of choosing to appear in plays not always 
worthy of her talent, was much praised when Mr. Ashley Dukes, some 
time ago now, presented her at his little Mercury Theatre in Hedda 
Gabler and Becque’s La Parisienne. In the latter piece she later ap- 
peared with Michael Redgrave for a series of matinees in the West 
End and earned the admiration of the critics; though it must be 
admitted that she is in need of a first-class director sufficiently in- 
terested in her future to be ruthless with her. 

How to describe Miss Dresdel in action? Action is the right word. 
It should help if I say that I cannot as easily imagine her walking from 
her dressing-room to the stage as I can imagine her release from a 
cage in the wings. Were she to play Paula Tanqueray — and she 
should — her performance would have much in common with the 
Paula of whom Mr. J. T. Grein once wrote: ‘She is the Tanqueray of 
southern climes. Her pulse gallops; her blood boils; envy, jealousy, 
revolt, scourge her being. . . . She snarls, she works her feelings into 
passion, she terrorises her surroundings, we see a caged animal 
raging against the bars.’ (Mr. Grein’s ‘caged animal’, incidentally, 
was none other than the notoriously spiritual Eleonora Duse, who 
came to London with Pinero’s drama in 1903.) 

By her performance as Nurse Wayland in Maugham’s The Sacred 
Flame, Miss Dresdel has won over to her side those critics who still 
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ALEC CLUNES’ performance of Hamlet at the Arts Theatre in London is 
one of the highlights of this company’s Festival of English Drama this season. 








Derek Beck 





ROBERT SPEAIGHT is St. Anthony in This Way to the Tomb!, Ronald 
Duncan’s poetic drama with Benjamin Britten music at London’s Mercury. 
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doubted her ability to damp down the fire (when damping down was 
demanded) that burns in her so steadily. This she was bound to do if 
she hoped to make anything of the icy professional nurse who is dis- 
gusted by the suggestion that her love for her dead patient was any- 
thing but strictly of the spirit. And this she dees, superbly; though 
one suspects that she never would have undertaken such a severe 
exercise in the art of extinguishing a blaze had she not been aware of 
the splendid conflagration awaiting her later — that explosive scene in 
which she accuses one of the dead man’s relatives of having murdered 
him, and in which Miss Dresdel gave us ‘a magnificently sustained 
piece of acting as an older day knew acting’, to quote an elderly 
critic, but “went to town, and how!’ in the words of a much younger 
one. Whether or not this most discussed actress, whose champions are 
as certain of her ultimate achievement as her detractors are certain 
of her ultimate oblivion in the theatre, will succeed depends on a 
number of things, among them her own instinct for choosing the right 
play, the right man to direct her in it and the right management to 
put the play on. 


Yet another attempt has lately been made to put the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith, on the theatrical map. This little playhouse, about as 
far from Piccadilly as Fourteenth Street is from Times Square, was 
rescued from obscurity in 1920 by the late Sir Nigel Playfair, who 
produced there his famous revival of The Beggar’s Opera for 1463 
performances. This astute producer thereafter presented a number of 
revivals sufficiently attractive to persuade playgoers that Hammer- 
smith was not, after all, at the other end of the earth; but when his 
reign ended the theatre was once more forgotten despite several 
attempts to recall its memory. Now its doors have been opened by 
The Company of Four who, in association with The Arts Council of 
Great Britain and Tennent Plays Ltd., are presenting a series of new 
plays, each for a limited run. Of these the most interesting so far has 
been Emlyn Williams’ Spring 7600, an early version of which was 
directed by John Gielgud at the Shaftesbury Theatre in 1934. To 
quote Mr. Williams on this early version: ‘Faulty construction and 
over-elaboration of detail in the writing, combined with a deadly ten- 
day pea-soup fog, turned what promised to be a success into a failure.’ 
He put the play in a drawer for ten years, with the firm intention of 
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going back to it fresh and rewriting it, hoping to keep intact the 
qualities for which it had been praised. 

Why the plot of this play was not snapped up by a film company 
ten years ago remains a mystery; and now it is merely wishful thinking 
to believe that we shall be spared the necessity of seeing either Lauren 
Bacall or Lizabeth Scott in the part of Ann Byrd, daughter of William 
Byrd the musician, who ran away from home to become a boy-player 
in the company of Richard Burbage. It might occur toa film director, 
as unfortunately it has not occurred to Mr. Williams, to show us how 
and why it was that Burbage became the most popular actor of his 
time, for though we are allowed to be present while Burbage re- 
hearses his company, upbraids, cajoles and flatters it, the illusion of 
him as the first actor of his day remains incomplete. Nor are we 
persuaded that he is a great lover of women when we see him com- 
pletely deceived by the first one who puts on a pair of breeches. But to 
discover these faults is not to say that the play doesn’t, on the 
whole, provide an evening’s entertainment that is original and all the 
time delightful to watch. Most of the action takes place in the 
bedchamber of Burbage’s house in Shoreditch, a sordid, frowsty 
apartment in which are gathered those tattered gentlemen and 
effeminate youths who first gave voice to Shakespeare’s characters. 
Something of the atmosphere one associates with that violent, 
poetical, lustful period of English history is felt to be not only within 
the room but also beyond its windows. The imaginative detail, in 
fact, could hardly be bettered, and the pity is that these elaborations 
are not part of a play whose fundamental structure is better pro- 
portioned. 

Andrew Cruikshank, an actor of great promise, with a fine voice, 
whose career was interrupted by the war, returns to the stage as 
Burbage. As the boyish Ann Byrd, a quite new young actress, Jessica 
Spencer, deserves the praise her performance gained, and if she is not 
brought to the West End at the earliest opportunity one’s impatience 
will increase with managers who persist in casting for leading parts 
actresses whose chief qualification appears to be either a pretty face 
or a famous mother. Whenever Spring 7600 is produced, particular 
care should be taken in choosing the right actor to play Ned Pope, the 
female impersonator whose constant appearance in the role of heroine 
on the stage has resulted in his becoming an entirely effeminate 
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creature off it. The part is an important one, providing much of the 
comedy and adding considerably to the period atmosphere; but it is 
one in which the actor who is afraid to play it for all it is worth must 


fail to make it anything more than that of a foolish and somewhat 
unsavoury bore. 


The following note appears in the programme at the Mercury 
Theatre, where a season of new plays by poets is in progress: ‘The 
poet needs a stage if he is to write good poetic drama. The stage needs 
the poet to lift its action above the merely naturalistic and its diction 
above the commonplace. Poetry and drama have too long been di- 
vorced from one another and this season is an attempt to bring them 
together again.’ I have seen two of the three new plays by poets so far 
presented: This Way to the Tomb! by Ronald Duncan (with music by 
Benjamin Britten) and The Shadow Factory by Anne Ridler, a young 
woman who before her marriage was secretary to T. S. Eliot. I will not 
deny that what each of these authors has to say is said eloquently 
enough, and that both are fortunate in having their verse spoken so 
persuasively by Mr. Robert Speaight and Mr. Alan Wheatley; on the 
other hand, I cannot see that Mr. Duncan or Miss Ridler has made 
any noticeable contribution towards the Mercury’s noble endeavour to 
reestablish friendly relations between poetry and drama. Praiseworthy 
the intention of the one may be to point out that a spark of the old 
Christian faith is worth all the new-fangled religions in the world; and 
of the other to declare that man cannot live by machinery alone; yet 
equally praiseworthy would have been an effort on both their parts to 
learn something of the dramatist’s highly specialized art. Until even 
the greatest poet realises that stagecraft is worthy of his most serious 
attention he had far better leave his verses between the covers of a 
book; for until he does realise this he is less likely to enchant an 
audience than he is to bore it. And in the theatre boredom is the 
unforgivable sin. 
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American Repertory Theatre 


THE THREE managing directors of the American 
Repertory Theatre, Eva Le Gallienne, Cheryl Craw- 
ford and Margaret Webster, and one of their leading 
actors, Victor Fory, seated at an imaginary round- 
table, discuss the philosophy and the plans of their 
far from imaginary project; it is in fact announced to 
open in New York next fall. — Editor’s Note. 


Eva Le Gallienne 


F° ten years, from 1925 to 1935, I worked under 
the repertory system. Not until I played L’ diglon 
in 1935 did I return to the ‘fold’ of the regular 
Broadway long-run system, which seemed to me 
then, and still seems to me now, more of a prison 
than a ‘fold’. 

We limit our theatre in this country to the com- 
mercial best-sellers of the year. We would not dream 
of similarly restricting the other arts: writing, paint- 
ing, music, for instance. We are justly proud of our 
great libraries, museums and symphony orchestras, 
but we are not the least bit ashamed of being the 
only important country in the world without a 
permanent Repertory Theatre similar to the Mos- 
cow Art or the Comédie Francaise. Even in small 
countries like Denmark, Norway and Czechoslo- 
vakia (to mention but a few) such theatres are 
regarded as indispensable. They in no way conflict 
with or usurp the place of the ‘best-seller’ attrac- 
tions of Show Business. They serve dramatic art in 
the same way that symphony orchestras serve music: 
they keep the great plays alive and constantly 
accessible to the public, great plays written to be 
performed, not to be studied in textbooks. 

Repertory is a much-abused word. It is used to 
describe organizations, such as the Theatre Guild, 
which produce a certain number of plays every 
season, giving each as long a run as it can sustain. 
Such theatres are admirable but they are not reper- 
tory. The only true repertory theatres in New York, 
since the closing of the Civic Repertory, are the 
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panies. And how glad the public is for the chance t 
revisit year after year its favorite opera or balle, | 
Why cannot it do the same with plays? 

I was brought up in Europe and the Odéon, th 
Comédie Frangaise, the Royal Theatre in Co 
hagen were important in my young life. The play 
of the great masters came alive for me; they fed | 


‘me with their rich humor, their noble tragedy, th| 


glowing beauty of their language. They were no! 
merely dull old classics that made one’s head ache jy] 
the classroom. When I was sixteen I came to this 
country, and sorely missed those theatres of m 

childhood. For the sake of our young people alon 

it is important to attempt the creation of this ty? 
of theatre here. 

In 1926 I started the Civic Repertory Theatr 
and kept it going for seven years. It was by » 
means a Comédie Frangaise, but it broke the grouni 
to some extent. We built up a repertory of for 
plays and kept them constantly alive. The classic 
were well represented of course: Moliére, Shak 
speare, Goldoni, Ibsen, Chekhov, Barrie, Duma 
Heijermanns, Schnitzler, Carroll. We presented ner 
plays too: by Wied, Bernard, the Quinteros, Ane, 
Glaspell (whose A/ison’s House won the Pulite 
prize) and we presented the first Giraudoux Pa 
in this country, Siegfried. 

With all its faults the Civic Repertory filled a net 
in the lives of many people. Its audiences were kee 
intelligent, critical. They were loyal as well, becau 
they understood that we were at least .attemptix 
to establish a real theatre for them: ‘An instn 
ment for giving, not just a machinery for getting 

I am proud to be associated with my colleagus 
Cheryl Crawford, Margaret Webster and Victty 
Jory, in the American Repertory Theatre. We shé 
pool all our resources, our years of dreaming, § 
experience, of success — our energies, our faith- 
in an effort to make this theatre worthy of the gre 
audience we believe exists for it. 


Cheryl Crawford 

I AM a producer; that is to say, it is my busine 
to do good plays and make them pay. Be 

picking a winner on Broadway is much like ® 

same operation on the race track; I know that® 
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odds are stacked against me, and anyway I do not 
think of the dramatic arts as a race track. 

For many years I have shared Eva Le Gallienne’s 
ideals and ideas about a Repertory Theatre; but 
I am still a producer first and a philanthropist 
afterwards. So I sit down with some sheets of yellow 
paper and begin the familiar process known as 
budgeting. Very soon I begin to realize several 
strikingly different factors. 

First, I am not offering my backers one single 
gambler’s throw, as I have had to do before, but a 
long-range investment. If my first play is not ‘com- 
mercial’, or appeals only to a limited and special 
audience, I need not count $50,000 a dead loss and 
start again from zero. I can still let this play reach 
its public, playing once or twice a week, and give 
more performances of more popular shows. Sec- 
ondly, I find that part of the expenditure on this 
first play never has to be repeated. Certain physical 
production items and organizational overheads, im- 
portant ones too, are common to subsequent pro- 
ductions; production costs drop sharply and become 
successively lower. 

I know, however, that this Repertory Theatre is 
a pioneering job; we shall have heavy advertising 
and promotion campaigns and large initial expenses. 
To offer a fact or two, the total capitalization for 
the American Repertory Theatre, Inc. is $300,000, 
of which over two-thirds has already been sub- 
scribed. Stock is being offered on a basis of one 
share of preferred stock at $500 par value plus one 
share of Class A common stock of no par value, as 
aunit, at $500 per unit. My fellow directors and | 
are throwing in our earning capacity over these 
frst difficult years; we are working for rather less 
than a third of the figures I should have to set down 
inmy columns were this an ordinary ‘commercial’ 
enterprise. Our leading actors too have agreed to 
help us. We are not wholly altruistic. We have 
faith in the future of our theatre; and faith some- 
times balances a budget. 

Looking back through the records of the past ten 
years, I realize that great authors balance budgets 
too. The Cornell-Shaw productions, the Webster- 
Shakespeares, the various Chekhovs, some Ibsen 
and a rare ‘old comedy’ or so, all these, if they 
were well done, have made money. 


“WE BELIEVE...” 


It seems, then, that I can offer my sponsors 
sound plays, fine actors and a chance of perpetuity. 
I cannot put into figures these visions of the future; 
but they persist and grow. I begin to see two com- 
panies — more than two, besides smaller units play- 
ing the smaller towns; I conjure up a superb theatre, 
equipped with dream-like perfection, the head- 
quarters of a vast network of related activity. 

I am only ‘private enterprise’, on West Forty- 
fifth Street. But I am one of many thousands who 
believe that the future of the theatre is of lasting 
importance to these United States. And I take a 
certain pride in ‘private enterprise’ when it oper- 
ates for public good. It is in the American tradition 
that we should lead the way. 


Victor Jory 


i are an actor attending the first rehearsal of 
a new play scheduled to open on Broadway in 
seven weeks. When you read the show, it did not 
seem a fine one. But it was the best that had been 
offered to you, and straitened financial circum- 
stances, coupled with fear of loss of prestige through 
inactivity, prompted you to accept it. 

The play may be a ‘hit’ or it may be a ‘flop’. In 
either case, the cast, to whatever degree it has begun 
to function as a group, must eventually be broken 
up. The promising young actress who makes a per- 
sonal success may become a victim of type-casting, 
or, having no new part in view, may succumb to 
the lure of motion pictures. You yourself may give 
two years of your acting life, which at best is short, 
to a not very worthwhile play, acting in which be- 
comes a drudgery, for every resource in playing will 
have become exhausted before the end of the run. 

You are a member of the American Repertory 
Theatre attending the first rehearsal of your twelfth 
production. It is a Shakespearean play you have 
wanted to do all your life and you look forward to 
it eagerly, even though you have been on the boards 
continually for the past two years. 

True, the play may not receive popular acclaim. 
Nevertheless it will be included in the repertory, 
although less frequently, and you will still have the 
chance to grow in your role. The promising young 
actress of two years ago, after playing a series of 
various characters, has developed into a fine actress. 
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You yourself have had full opportunity to develop 
richly any number of characterizations by playing 
them for a short period, laying them aside, and re- 
turning to them with fresh perspective. 

Your work is satisfying for many other reasons. 
You have played in a succession of the finest plays 
ever written — Shakespeare, Ibsen, Chekhov, Mo- 
li¢re, Strindberg, Shaw, Pirandello, O’Neill. The 
critics cannot possibly devote their columns almost 
exclusively to analysis of the play but must per- 
force turn their attention to performance, thus 
making it more an actor’s theatre. You have had 
financial security, drawing an established salary 
forty weeks a year. There is never the clutching 
terror of first nights, because you know you will 
give these performances on innumerable first nights. 
The star system holds no fear for you, because you 
know you will always have opportunity for large 
parts as well as small. Above all, the American 
Repertory Theatre company, through continually 
playing together, has become a tightly knit group 
with rich understanding of its theatre approach. 


Margaret Webster 
|, Seales is half actor, half audience. The ten- 


tacles of his perception reach out not only to 
action but to reaction; it is his special province to 
be attuned to the impact of a performance on its 
public. I have watched — ‘felt’ is perhaps the more 
accurate word — audiences of all types throughout 
America listening to Shakespeare, Ibsen, Chekhov, 
Shaw. I know how their plays, in theatre terminol- 
ogy, ‘hold’ and ‘grip’ an audience; the script is, 
perhaps, full of places where laughs ought to come 
—and they do come; or perhaps the author, a 
hundred or a thousand years ago, meant his audi- 
ences to be shaken with pity and terror — and they 
are so still. I have lectured and talked with theatre- 
loving people young and old all over this country. 
I know their eagerness, their faith. I believe in 
American audiences; otherwise I should not believe 
in an American Repertory Theatre. The one com- 
pany, the six productions, which we shall initiate 
in September 1946 are only the beginning; we can 
go just as far as our audiences will take us. 
But the beginning must be made, and soon. All 
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great theatre is dependent on a three-way contact 

between author, actors and the public itself. This 

contact, it goes without saying, grows and js | 
strengthened only by familiarity and constant usage, 
But during the last quarter of a century in America 
it has dwindled and weakened almost to a vanishing 
point, as far as the classic plays are concerned. 
Actors have had, for the most part, little or no 
experience in speaking verse or wearing costume, 
nor in acquiring the breadth and depth of under. 
standing, besides the technical equipment, which 
great parts demand. Hedda Gabler and King Leg 
call upon their actors for a store of experience and 
tradition which cannot be acquired by playing in 
Dear Ruth and Over Twenty-One. There is a wealth 
of ebullient talent among young actors, but no 
experience of this sort and almost no opportunity 
of obtaining it. It is impossible to learn about acting 
through the written word; its traditions have sur. 
vived only through personal contact; they have been 
handed down from one set of actors to another 
through the ages. In America a tradition is dying 
for lack of faith and courage. 

It is dying on both sides of the footlights. To the 
older members of the public, memories of the fine 
actors and acting companies of the past are alive 
and glowing. The younger ones seldom have any 
opportunity of getting to know the plays of the 
past in the only medium which can truly reved 
them — the living theatre itself. They have to re 
discover the sheer entertainment value, let alon 
the enduring satisfaction, to be derived from the 
great playwrights. 

Everywhere else in the world the dramatic her- 
tage of the past is cherished; it is demanded by 
audiences who find in it refreshment and Vigor, » 
enjoyment and spiritual health. American acton 
are not weaker in native ability than other actor, 
nor all American audiences less perceptive or em 
thusiastic. I believe that America is rich in the 
resources which can both create and proudly main. 
tain the fine art of the theatre. I believe that 
American actors can bring about a renaissance a 
their own finest traditions, and that Americal 
audiences will help them to do it. This is the faith 
which we shall put to the test together. 
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a THE BIRTH of an artist is a rare event, the birth of an art rarer still. In the pages of his 

a autobiography, Foris Ivens, the distinguished Dutch documentary filmmaker, invites the reader 

a to witness just such occurrences. For although the films had already been ‘born’ when he found 

dell himself Sirst involved in their destiny, the birth of his own film consciousness and of the art in 

hich his native land were more or less simultaneous events. Foris Ivens has seen these developments 

~~ with a sensitive and a discerning eye, and has set them down in detail; and because what he 

a says cannot help but throw a revealing light on all artistic processes, the editors take pleasure 

gi in printing this month the first of two excerpts from the book which will be published by Har- 

-alth » court, Brace and Company. Foris Ivens’ recent resignation from the post of Film Commissioner 

a for the Netherlands East Indies has focussed attention newly on the artist's responsibility in 

ai society. Here is the beginning of a career of courageous dedication to the truth. — Editor’s Note. 

ting 

sur. ‘oy or my earliest memories is of my father tak- churches are more colorful than the white-washed 
been ing me by the hand and bringing me to the churches of the north. Our carnivals are gayer and 
other | top of the highest of the five hills on which Nijmegen our parties are a little more boisterous than the 
lying | was built. There, at the top of Het Valkhof, under carnivals and parties of the west. 

a clump of ancient trees, was a tablet which my This is where my life started. My family had been 
othe father read to me and which later I often read to photographers for three generations. My grand- 
» fine) myself: Here in 70 A.D., Claudius Civilis, leader of father had started the business with the invention 
alive! the men of the lowlands, stood and looked down over that Daguerre had generously given to anyone who 
- any the Rhine, grinding his teeth— as he watched the wanted to work with it. With this invention he 
f the! legions of Rome march into his country, legions made those penetrating portraits of quiet, sober 
eved which had already conquered most of Europe. We people where pose and expression counted for more 
ro re too looked down at the Rhine, flowing broad and_ than melodrama and originality. 
alone} deep into Holland. His son, who was my father, studied the further 
n the © And there, below us, was our town of Nijmegen developments of photography to establish a broader 

with its bold silhouette and its square tower of St. commercial base, selling apparatus, photographic 
here  Stephen’s looking not at all like a ‘real’ Dutch town. materials and beginning a chain of camera shops. 
-d by No windmills. No canals. A market town of eighty There was never any question but that I would 
vigor, thousand people. A link between the river trans- follow him in the business, so from my first hour I 
actos| portation through Germany and the seaport of was tied to photography. 
ctor,’ Rotterdam. Leading down to the river, the steep, Our favorite game was ‘Indians’, played on the 
or ef Narrow streets were crowded with the buildings of hills outside town. At eleven my favorite books were 
n the’ many’ centuries — Romanesque, Gothic, Renais- about Indians, books by James Fenimore Cooper 
main sance, Baroque, today — just as if the pages of a and Karl May. The latter, a German writer who 
, that! history of architecture had been scattered and re- had never been in America, wrote about ‘good’ 
nce af placed all out of sequence. Indians exclusively. That was what we preferred. 
ericat’ When the rest of Holland thinks of our part of | There was a ‘white elephant’ in my father’s shop 
» faith’ the country, it thinks of fruit (we are the centre of — a professional Pathé cinema camera, wooden and 


an orchard district) and of warm emotions. Our 


hand-cranked, that my father despaired of selling 
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to the citizens of Nijmegen. It was not a difficult 
transition from playing our Indian games outside 
the town to thinking up an Indian film for our own 
fun. The old Pathé camera was the spur. I organized 
my two brothers and my sister and my parents, and 
naturally myself, as a double cast of Indians and 
whites. When playing Indian roles our make-up 
was good Dutch chocclate powder. As the Indian 
hero, Flaming Stream, my head ornament was made 
of stolen turkey feathers. The landscape exteriors 
turned out splendidly with sand hills and heather 
fields doing duty as the Mojave Desert and the 
Rocky Mountains. Even an old white horse played 
a romantic role in the sand hills. But we forgot to 
take his close-up. This we had to do weeks later in 
the garden of our house where I brought the big 
white horse straight through the narrow marble 
corridor of our good ‘burgher’ home, his old flanks 
scraping the walls on both sides of all pictures and 
gaslight fixtures — meeting my first film production 
problem. My mother always had less pleasure than 
the rest of us at showings of our Flaming Stream. 


With my business future in mind my father was 
careful to give my education a basis in economics 
and after high school I was sent to Rotterdam Col- 
lege of Economics, the best school of its kind in 
Holland. I stayed there for only one semester before 
I was called to arms at the end of 1917. In that 
war Holland was mobilized but stayed out of the 
actual fighting. .. . 

Later on, two years at the College brought me a 
working notion of trade relations, international 
banking systems, the functions of trusts and cartels 
and, most of all, the interdependence of all the 
countries of the world. This was quite enough to 
handle the business problems of my father’s com- 
pany, but it was also necessary for me to acquire 
some technical knowledge of photography. 

So from Rotterdam I was sent in 1922 to Ger- 
many, to the University of Charlottenburg, almost 
unique in the world for its emphasis on photo- 
chemical studies. Charlottenburg is a suburb of 
Berlin, so that when I think of the value of those 
years at the University I am really thinking of the 
tremendous impression that post-war Berlin made 
on me as much as I am thinking of my work. 
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Four years after the armistice Berlin was an ex. | 
citing place to be, both in a good way and in a bad 
way. There was intense political activity ranging 
all the way from a search for a new permanent form 
of democracy to bitter reaction that was already 
forming the basis for fascism. Upheaval and con. 
flict were expressed in a vast cultural and artistic 
activity as well. There were not one but a dozen 
revolutionary styles of painting, a wild expression. 
ism, playful Dadaism, paintings and sculpture made 
deliberately from the contents of trash barrels, the 
bitter, uncompromising satires of George Grosz, 
There were novel experiments in architecture, in 
poetry, in theatre and in music. Piscator’s Volks. 
theater was the first exciting theatre experience | 
had had. The names of Schoenberg and Hindemith 
and Eisler were already names of European and not 
merely German significance. 

I was able to indulge myself in all this tothe full be. 
cause I was richer then than at any other time in my 
life. I was a Dutchman whose father had provided 
me with gulden and I was in a Germany where my 
gulden could be turned into thousands, millions and 
even billions of marks. My three-room apartment 
cost me two and a half gulden a month, or the 
equivalent of about a dollar. Everything else was 
just as cheap. Every day that the prices jumped 
up, the value of my gulden did too. You always 
had to ask, ‘How much is this today?’ It was almost 
ridiculous to be paying only a couple of cents for 
theatre and concert tickets and books that were 
changing my whole life. 

There were cultural upheavals in the University 
too. Einstein’s new theories of relativity were forc- 
ing scientific studies into a new approach to relations 
between matter and time and energy. I was dis- 
covering new worlds of feeling in Berlin and new 
worlds of knowledge in Charlottenburg. 

My studies grew much broader than I had ever 
planned. Although I came there only to study 
science as related to photographic emulsion and to 
lenses, almost involuntarily my courses broadened 
into the whole philosophy of science, giving pro- 
portion to all the concrete knowledge that I gained 
there and thereafter. 

When inflation was stopped and the Dutch gulden 


returned to a mere 4.20 German marks, I was no 
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Courtesy Museum of Modern Art Film Library 





POWER AND THE LAND is among those films through which Joris Ivens 
is best known to the American public. Made in 1940 by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture to disseminate the message of rural electrification, it enlisted 
Stephen Vincent Benét to supply the commentary. 





Courtesy Museum of Modern Art Film Library 


THE SPANISH EARTH established 
Joris Ivens as one of the first and most 
potent of the ‘premature anti-Fascists’, 
Made in 1937, this film was a simple and 
tragic record of a story to which no one 
would listen. Working with Ivens were 
John Ferno who served as cameraman, 
Ernest Hemingway who wrote and spoke 
the narrative, and Virgil Thomson and 
Marc Blitzstein who arranged the score. 
Both this picture and Power and th 
Land, along with such other Ivens works 
as The Bridge and The Four Hundred 
Million, are to be seen at the Museum 
of Modern Art in its current documen- 
tary film cycle. This series, which lasts 
into July, is a unique recerd which no 
student of films can afford to ignore. 





longer rich. In fact my financial situation became 
very tight. I had to leave the University but I 
didn’t want to go back to Holland just yet. I wanted 
to stay in Germany and learn some more about 
camera and lens construction and the best place 
to acquire this practical knowledge was in the 
factories. 

My first job was in Dresden in the camera fac- 
tories of Ica and Ernemann. I worked there as a 
day laborer and for the first time I realized physi- 
cally what it means to be a worker, living within 
asmall salary and working within a huge organiza- 


| tion. In the state of Saxony the labor unions were 


having a really tough struggle for existence. The 
minimum demands they were making were clear to 
me and I saw the need and justification for them. 
| marched in demonstrations in the streets of Dres- 
den when the demonstrating workers were shot at 
by the police. I knew and felt very strongly that the 
workers were in the right. They were fighting the 
first fights in Germany against fascism. 

From Dresden I went to Jena to work in the Zeiss 
factories. There my job was more as an apprentice 
than as a worker; doing scientific work on optics, 
the mathematics of lens construction and the chem- 
ical constitution of glass. The Zeiss factory was run 
on a pattern quite different from my previous 
factory experience. It was a sort of paternal cooper- 
ative in which all workers were involved in both the 
responsibilities and the profits. At that time the first 
planetarium was being built there and a large num- 
ber of engineers and scientific experimental workers 
had been attracted to Jena from all over Germany. 

At night there was little of the cultural life that 
one could enjoy in Berlin so we concentrated mostly 
on beer and music. I saw a lot of films at that time 
—very few American films but a great many Ger- 
man films: the first important work of Murnau, and 
of Pabst; Der letzte Mann and Die freudlose Gasse; 
realistic films, social films, ‘art films’. But to all 
these films I was related only as an ordinary spec- 
tator and I never identified these complex produc- 
tions of studio and theatre with my own life. 


When I came back to Holland in 1926 I was made 
manager of the Amsterdam branch and head of the 
technical department of my father’s photographic 
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firm ‘Capi’. For a while that took all my time and 
energy, but when I grew accustomed to the pattern 
of the work I became dissatisfied with it as a sole 
activity. Outside the job I should have been making 
business acquaintances and advertising contacts, 
looking ahead to a secure business future. Instead 
I spent more and more of my evenings and nights 
and free time with the lively young intellectual 
and artistic circles in Amsterdam. 

This old, slow town may have taken its time in 
becoming an art centre of Europe, but its air of 
business and realism served the very healthy pur- 
pose of filtering out the imitations and caricatures 
that were the usual substitutes for real art in the 
art colonies of Berlin and Paris and London. This 
old city with its quiet canals was slow but intense. 

Night after night I walked with Henny Marsman, 
our best poet. Sitting down to drink in wood- 
panelled cafes where for 200 years the wood had 
never been painted but only scrubbed. Furnished 
only with a beer barrel, a table, some chairs and a 
single light. Sometimes there would only be one 
other person there — the silent waiter who brought 
our beers. But our talks and our dreams and our 
fantasies went beyond that tiny room, visualizing 
the whole city and the whole world. .. . 

I was rather surprised that so many of our dis- 
cussions were around an art in which none of these 
artists were working. They talked of the art of the 
cinema as of something almost sacred to their circle. 
Sacred perhaps because it was so mysterious. Films 
already seemed to be influencing all of them in their 
own work but none of them seemed very hopeful of 
ever working in that new art themselves. They 
envied my technical knowledge of photography and 
questioned me constantly on technical aspects of 
the new art. The attractiveness and mystery of 
films in their eyes illuminated the aesthetic element 
of these films which I had never before looked at 
as a particular art. These discussions broadened my 
view on the scope of the cinema whose technique 
I had mastered without ever thinking of it as an 
art form. 

We began to attend films together, enjoying lively 
critical discussions that didn’t give much pleasure 
to the rest of the audience. We looked very critically 
on the commercial films we saw and grew enthusias- 
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tic about every experiment, no matter how small — 
even a single unusual effect in a commercial film. 

Those of us who went to Paris brought back ex- 
citing reports of avant garde films made independ- 
ently in the big studios as well as smaller films made 
not by large crews in well-equipped studios but by 
single individuals. There were even Parisian theatres 
dedicated exclusively to showing the films we heard 
about and dreamed about. Other reports told of a 
whole new school of film-making, producing films 
of exceptional power and experiment in Russia. 

The first Russian film to touch Amsterdam was 
Mother, based on Gorki’s novel, and forbidden by 
the Dutch censors to be shown publicly. This 
touched our group of young artists and intellectual 
Amsterdamers on their two most delicate spots: 
the right to freedom of expression and the wish to 
see experimental films. So one night we got together 
in the Amsterdam club of artists, De Kring, for an 
event which the conservative Dutch press compared 
with the Jeu des Paumes in the French revolution. 
I brought an American portable projection machine 
from the shop and that night I projected Pudovkin’s 
film four times in succession. The police tried to stop 
us and the mayor, who was having dinner with the 
Queen in the Royal Palace that evening, was asked 
to stop the performance. But the answer was, ‘If 
it’s a private show for artists, it can’t be so harmful 
to the safety of the state.’ 


The new expressive possibilities shown by Pudov- 
kin in Mother excited us tremendously. And the 
first result of this screening was the idea of forming 
an audience organization to show more of such films. 
Behind the organization of the Film Liga there was 
mostly a selfish wish to see these films ourselves. 
We had no great social urge to show them to large 
audiences. It was only later, when it became a 
success, that we suddenly saw that the need was 
greater than we had realized and we adopted a more 
social attitude towards the organization. However, 
it was always a non-political organization and al- 
ways primarily for aesthetic purposes. Out of the 
arguments in the cafes, bars, attics and studios 
about styles and art forms came our first manifesto 
in September, 1927: 
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THE MANIFESTO | 
Die Nibelungen, The Big Parade, Potemkin 
Menilmontant, Mother, V ariti | 


Film is at stake 


Once in a hundred times we see film, the rest of the time 
we see movies. 

The herd, commercial cliches, America, Kitsch. 

In this stadium films and movies are natural opponents, 

We believe in the pure, autonomous film; the film as 
art and as the future is unproductive if we do not take 
the matter into our own hands. 

This is what we want to do. 





We want to see the experimental work coming from the } 
ateliers of the French, German and Russian avant garde. 

We want to work towards film criticism that is in itself 
original, constructive and independent. 

Therefore we are founding 


Film Liga Amsterdam 


for the purpose of showing for limited audiences those 
films that one does not see in the movie theatres or | 
which one discovers only by accident. 


We have one advantage: good films are not expensive, 
for the very reason that the great public does not de. | 
mand these films. Good films lie profitless in the vaults 
of Paris and Berlin. 

We will buy these. 

During the season of 1927-28 we will present in Amsterdam 


12 Saturday Matinees 


and each time we will show, for the first time in the Neth- 
erlands, one new feature-length film that will interest 
those people who are genuinely interested in film. Fol- 
lowing the example of the Studio des Ursulines in Paris, 
we will revive such old films as have unfortunately dis 
appeared: Asta Nielsen, Charlie Chaplin, and contrast- 
ing items a la Querschnitt. 


These will be shown in a hall to be selected later or, 
if this is not possible, in a small theatre in this city 
for the use of which we are already making arrange 
ments. Outstanding technical advisors will assist in 
arranging our programs. 

If you join us in a belief in the film of tomorrow and if 
you are bored with available programs, fill out the 
attached form. We ask you to contribute 


eight gulden 


(which may be paid in two installments), which means 65 
cents for each of our matinees. which is less than the 
usual price of a movie-matinee. 
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On the next page you will find a tentative list of the 
films we plan to show. Let us hear your choice. This 
will determine the final choice and order of our prog- 
ress. 

The Committee 


MENNO TER BRAAK, Secr. Treas. 
JORIS IVENS, Secretary 
CHARLIE TOOROP 
L. J. JORDAAN 
CEES LASEUR 
HANS VAN MEERTEN 
(Joris Ivens, Ed Pelster, Technical Advisors) 


| HENRIK SCHOLTE, Chairman 
| 


There was a tremendous and surprising response 
not only from painters and writers and architects 
and the circles we knew but also from musicians, 
lawyers, dentists, teachers, reporters — and even a 
very warm interest from the film critics. I should 
point out that it may be because there was no great 
film production in Holland and no great film adver- 
ising that the film critics of Holland showed un- 
usual intelligence and integrity. The Film Liga was 
asuccess. We expected a maximum of four hundred 
subscribers while actually we achieved an organiza- 
| tion of twenty-five hundred with twelve additional 
local branches in the Hague, Rotterdam, Utrecht, 
Leyden, Haarlem and smaller communities. 

I was deeply involved in the organizational and 
technical departments of the Liga. Our shows were 
held regularly on Saturday afternoons in the Cen- 
traal Theater and in addition to these regular 
sreenings we had many trial screenings during the 
week from which we selected the programs. With 
my interests channeled in the direction of the Film 
Liga my relations with my father and his business 
eoled considerably. 

Of the, films we showed, the ones that impressed 
me most were the most extreme and most experi- 


> 


- | mental. The European avant garde had as many film 


| styles as it had countries. I was chiefly attracted by 
_ the completely abstract films sent to us from Ger- 
many by Walther Ruttmann and Hans Richter and 
by the late Viking Eggeling. We considered Rutt- 
mann the most talented. When we began to invite 
some film artists to speak at our meetings as well 
| 48 show their films I was sent to Berlin to invite 
| Ruttmann to Amsterdam. 
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From the distance of Holland, Ruttmann the 
artist had had terrific stature for us, but when I 
saw him in close-up, struggling with a badly equipped 
old camera and limited by a lack of technical skill, 
I realized the value of my own technical knowledge. 
My job at the store was the constant handling of 
amateur films and amateur photographs and I knew 
that I could show Ruttmann as many tricks and 
skills as I had to demonstrate to every amateur 
who came into the shop. 

Along with the pure abstractions of Ruttmann 
and Richter we were showing the witty, playful 
early work of René Clair — for example, his visual 
joke, Entr’acte — and the atmospheric and emotional 
studies of Cavalcanti and Kirsanoff. There was 
another kind of avant garde film coming to us from 
Paris — films of psychological conflict and Freudian 
symbolism, such as Germaine Dulac’s Coguille et 
le Clergyman. 


A new Russian film on our programs was always 
a special event. In Turksid, a simple film about the 
building of a railroad, you were made to participate 
in this war against natural obstacles and in the final 
joining of the two ends of the railroad. Even more 
than in Mother I could see how one could achieve 
within films the emotions of tension and of conflict 
and of happiness in surmounting difficulties. 

Although in film history it is now easy to see the 
proper place and proportion of Robert Flaherty’s 
work, we looked at his Nanook and Moana as some- 
thing apart from our other films. These were not 
experiments or travelogues but a form that we 
called documentaire. These were films of real human 
beings leading lives so exotic and distant that we 
were unable to relate the events in the films to our 
own lives. Some of us took the opportunity to 
examine these films with as much care as we were 
then able. I remember fixing a re-winder on my 
table at home, borrowing the prints of Dovzhenko’s 
Arsenal and Eisenstein’s Potemkin and analyzing 
them shot by shot — in length, rhythm, composition 
—and I even made charts of the editing of the 
most important sequences of those masterpieces. 
Doing this analysis I learned a lot about elementary 
visual continuity. The novel effects created by ex- 
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tremely short shots, on occasion as short as one or 
two frames, were the discoveries that delighted me 
most at that time. 

The personal contacts with the foreign speakers 
at the Film Liga were very revealing. Ruttmann, a 
total purist, refused to allow any interpretations of 
his abstract films. He was as much against the 
detection in his moving forms of tall mountains and 
dancing figures as a composer would be. Clair 
showed us the calculating mind that went into the 
production of his witty and apparently spontaneous 
films. He said that it would never be possible for 
him to deepen the film medium while working in the 
film industry. Because of the poetry in his films, 
Alberto Cavalcanti, a former architect and film 
designer, impressed me as a more serious thinker 
than Clair. 


With the work in the shop and my activity in the 
Film Liga it was the most natural thing in the world 
for me to pick up a camera myself and think about 
my own films. This intention was so gradual that 
I cannot even clearly recall this step and no one 
else would remember because no one was amazed 
to see me working with the camera. It was taken 
for granted that I would. 

One of our old hangouts in Amsterdam was the 
Zeedyk in the seamen’s quarter. Jan Heyens, who 
was a sculptor by day, would put on an old top 
hat at night and drive customers around in an old 
carriage from one night club to another, from the 
White Balloon to the Nine Virgins. Heyens’ mother 
was a marvelous old woman who owned a bar in 
the Zeedyk and maintained, on the second floor of 
her establishment, a convenient night lodging for 
the tramps and drunks who wandered into her bar. 
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This locale was a typical slice of old Amsterdam 
along one of its narrow black canals — full of people, 
full of movement. And one Sunday morning without 
any plan or outline I began to film in the bar of 
Juffrouw Heyens. It wasn’t yet crowded so I was 
able to move around with comparative freedom, 
My camera moved a lot — too much — which js 
the usual fault of the beginner. But some of the 
movement did help me to catch the atmosphere and 
gestures of the men standing at the bar. I remember 
one in particular: One of the drunks, who regularly 
became the King of Canada after his second bottle 
of gin, felt so fine and powerful this morning that he 
grabbed from the lamp the long brown ribbon of 
oily fly paper — coated with black, sticky flies — 
flung it around his neck with a majestic swash. 
buckling gesture and, raising his bottle to his image 
in the mirror, toasted the health of the King of 
Canada. I managed to catch this whole gesture ina 
pan shot ending with a close-up of the king in the 
mirror. Back of the bar in a sitting-room with 4 
direct view of her whole establishment sat Juffrouw 
Heyens, with her rheumatic legs and her stiff 
knotted fingers, watching like a hawk from the 
security of her fireplace of blue Delft tiles. 

For me all this had the quality of an Amsterdam 
version of The Lower Depths. When I projected the 
printed footage I was surprised at how much of the 
quality of rough fun came across; and there wasa 
certain pictorial accomplishment, giving some of the 
intensity of old Dutch paintings of dark interiors. 
I didn’t edit the material because I realized that 
this was a purely amateur achievement, but I had 
tested my talent and the test had been conducted 
in a real setting and not in the abstract angles and / 
curves of Ruttmann. 
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THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN 


It is a Bobby Clark evening at the Booth Theatre in New York where the 


current revival of Moliére’s comedy is on view. There are few moments when 


the master comedian is not on stage. When he is performing, his audience is 
treated to a series of Clark burlesques: M. Jourdain at his singing lesson, M. 
Jourdain learning to fence, M. Jourdain in the hands of his tailor, M. Jour- 
dain’s initiation into philosophy and the dance. Bobby Clark enters into all 
of these situations with the exuberant clowning that has made of his per 


formances an American comic classic. The series of camera shots above catch 


the mercurial expressions and postures of this bourgeois gentilhomme of 


Broadway; at the same time they record the preposterous habiliments in 
which Irene Sharaff has bedecked the clown. 


Fred Fehil 





Cris Alexander 


MARTHA GRAHAM in Herodiade, which emerged as the dramatic high 
spot of the dancer’s repertory in her two-week New York prelude to a 
nationwide tour. Hindemith’s austere and brilliant score was one of those 
commissioned for Miss Graham by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, along with 
Aaron C opland’ s lyrical Appalac hian Spring and Carlos Chavez’ music for 
this season’s premiere, Dark Meadow. Handsomely set and costumed by 
Isamu Noguchi and Edith Gylfond, the newest dance proved a disturbing 
and at times profoundly stirring composition on archaic patterns. 
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THE NON-PROFESSIONALS 
Organizing a Community Theatre, 
edited by Samuel Selden. National 
Theatre Conference: Free to return- 
ing service personnel; $1 to others. 
Amateur Theater Handbook, by 
Eugene C. Davis. Greenberg: $3. 
Stage Craft for Non-Professionals, 
by F. A. Buerki. University of Wis- 
consin: $.50. Teaching Dramatic 
Arts in the Secondary Schools. Rec- 
ommendations of the High School 
Committee of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association: $1. 

T is not news that the non-pro- 

fessional theatre has become a 
profession, for during the years since 
i929 when Kenneth Macgowan sur- 
veyed the field in Footlights Across 
America sporadic amateur activity 
has turned into a highly organized 
field of enterprise to which numerous 
books, reports and the pages of 
THEATRE ARTS have borne constant 
witness. That the non-professional 
theatre should now be a field at- 
tractive to the young man or woman 
returning from service and looking 
for a profession is not, therefore, as 
paradoxical as it might seem. Rec- 
ognizing this fact, the National 
Theatre Conference has compiled a 
book addressed to these veterans and 
(under Samuel Selden’s editorship) 
written by nine of the well-known 
professionals of non-professionalism: 
Frederic McConnell, Edward Re- 
veaux, Ralph Emerson Welles, Burton 
W. James, Arch Lauterer, Thomas B. 
Humble, Marcella Cisney, Talbot 
Pearson, Richard N. Gage. 


It is as a result of the long and 
distinguished work of these men (and 
one woman) that the community 
theatres of America are a significant 
part of the cultural pattern of the 
country. What they have to say in 
this little book is therefore pertinent 
and sound advice to him who would 
follow in their footsteps and set up or 
take over a community theatre. This 
handbook does not tell the returning 
veteran how to put on a play; it does 
exactly what its title suggests: it 
advises him how to organize public 
and internal support, how to house 
his theatre, handle his box-office, 
manage his business. Its appendix 
contains helpful sample budgets, con- 
stitutions and by-laws. It further pro- 
vides a sound philosophical approach 
to the business — and it is as a busi- 
ness that the community theatres are 
herein considered. If one were to find 
any criticism with the approach it 
would be that the conception of ‘com- 
munity’ continues to be too strictly 
middle-class. The promotional schemes 
and methods for organizational sup- 
port are not sufficiently inclusive of 
the ‘common man’. 

The Amateur Theatre Handbook by 
Eugene C. Davis and Stage Craft for 
Non-Professionals by F. A. Buerki 
will be useful guides to the man who, 
having followed the National Theatre 
Conference’s publication andorganized 
a community theatre, now faces the 
problem of how to deliver the goods. 
Mr. Davis’s book, largely based on 
his experience as instructor in dra- 
matics at the Glenville High School 
in Cleveland, is the more comprehen- 
sive. Its pages take up with much 
practicality the problems of staff or- 
ganization, play choice, director’s 
duties, casting, rehearsals, perform- 
ance routine and the technical aspects 
of production: make-up, scenery, 
lighting. There is little in this hand- 
book that has not been covered before 
elsewhere — which is not to say that 
this present coverage is not well or- 
ganized, explicit and helpful. 

Mr. Buerki, technical director of 
the theatre at the University of Wis- 
consin, has provided a handbook that 
deals exclusively with the scenic arts. 
The building and painting of scenery 
and the installation of lighting equip- 
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ment are described with simplicity 
and directness. There are excellent 
working drawings to guide any back- 
stage craftsman learning his trade, 
to all of whom it is recommended, 

The recommendations of the High 
School Committee of the American 
Educational Theatre Association con- 
tained in Teaching Dramatic Arts in 
the Secondary Schools are on the whole 
a collection of truisms presented with 
no great new vision. The subjects 
dealt with are all of engrossing im- 
portance: ‘Why teach dramatic arts 
in the secondary schools?’, ‘Suggested 
activities for a program in dramatic 
arts in the secondary schools’, ‘Quali- 
fications for the teacher of dramatic 
arts’, ‘Incentives and professional 
growth’, “The organization of a well- 
rounded drama program in the high 
school’. In the page or two allotted 
to each subordinate aspect of these 
subjects, the various individuals as- 
signed to present them appear to have 
time only for the obvious cliches. It 
is worth noting, however, that at the 
high-school level there is repeated 
mention of and attention to motion 
picture, radio and television among 
the dramatic arts. 


ARCHITECT AS LEADER 
When Democracy Builds, by Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Unio. of Chicago 
Press: $4. 
W: HAVE had so few great men to 
meet the needs of this great and 
terrible age in which we live that we 
cannot afford not to give each one of 
them full scope. Certainly no‘ one 
would deny Frank Lloyd Wright a 
eae among the great of our day. 
e has had a vision of a better, a more 
organic world, than the one dominated 
by American big cities. He has fought 
for that vision and has worked for it 
steadily through a lifetime. His im- 
press is on far more of our architecture 
than that which bears his name, and 
his ideas have been a major influence 
on arts other than architecture. Un- 
fortunately, a man who creates chiefly 
for other men, whose sight may not be 
as long as his own, never gets full op- 
portunity for expression, especially 
when his medium is architecture. That 
may be why, with so many good years 
gone, Frank Lloyd Wright sees the 
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Outstanding 


PLAYS 


* The Song of Bernadette 
¢ Nine Girls 

* Tomorrow the World 

* A Highland Fling 

* No Way Out 

* The Great Big Doorstep 
© Best Foot Forward 

¢ The Eve of Saint Mark 
* Feathers in a Gale 

* The Visitor 


Each 75 Cents Per Copy 
ROYALTY ON APPLICATION 


Published by 


The DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING CO. 


59 E. Van Buren St. « Chicago 5, illinois 
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Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
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Please write us stating “Wants.” 
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THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station ©, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 


hope for democracy only in the active 
leadership of the architect. When 
democracy builds, the architect will 
lead life away from the vertical ma- 
chine city, which stifles man’s creative 
impulses and limits his individual 
freedoms, back to the low level dwell- 
ing, the farm, the small school, the 
small factory, where each individual 
man may be himself again. This is the 
thesis of Mr. Wright’s latest book, 
When Democracy Builds, as it has 


been the thesis of everything that he | 
has written. It is sometimes surprising | 


to find that a man who uses line and 
form so simply uses words so extrav- 
agantly, but that may be because 
words are not an architect’s natural 
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means of expression. When Democracy 
Builds would not read well aloud but 
it will well repay all the thought and 
study that is put into it. 

There is no doubt that when we talk 
of ‘a beautiful skyline’ and forget 
that to achieve it we have lost the 
horizon, which is in a way a symbol of 
a man’s hope and vision, we have lost 
something of the inner meaning of 
life. Whether the hunger to regain 
that loss by a shift away from our big 
cities should be credited to man’s high 
desires or to too high rents and easier 
transportation is an open question. 
But so far as many institutions are 
concerned — and not least of these 
the theatre—it is a hope ahead. 
About the theatre itself and its place 
in the new organic city, Mr. Wright 
has surprisingly little to say—a 
paragraph only about its being a fea- 
ture of the developed civic centre, 
probably underground and with The 
People for producer. Let us not blame 
Mr. Wright for this lack of emphasis. 
His architectural forms are especially 
suited to such projects as theatres, 
and it is to the great loss of our genera- 
tion that he has never been induced to 
build any modern organic playhouse. 


OF OTHER DAYS 
So Far So Good, by Charles Hanson 
Towne. Fulian Messner: $3. 
a who wrote for the maga- 
zines of the early twentieth cen- 
tury in New York would surely, at 
some time or other, have met the 
genial help or counsel of Charles Han- 
son Towne. They used to say of 
Winthrop Ames that his rejection 
slips were so generous that they could 
have been cashed at the bank. The 
same might have been said of Mr. 
Towne, who was the friend of every 
sincere writer. It is, however, not his 
distinctly literary concerns that make 
his memoirs of interest to theatre 
people; it is his consistent love of 
theatre in almost every form. 

So Far So Good might well have 
been subtitled ‘An Appendix to 
THEATRE ARTS’ August issue on 
American Musical Comedy’, for, 
from the days when he had only 
money enough for Huber’s Dime 


| Museum, Charles Hanson Towne was 


a theatre fan of the most devoted 


kind. ‘In winter’, he says a little later, 
‘when we could not afford seats, we 
would stand up at Koster & Bial’s, 
and perhaps, with the surplus we ha 
saved, stop for an oyster stew a 
Dorland’s, on East Twenty-third 
Street. And there was Weber and 
Fields, with its all-star cast, right next 
door to Daly’s — the smallest theatre 
in town, perhaps.” He remembered 
beautiful Lillian Russell, Fay Temple. 
ton, Bonnie Maginn, Frankie Bailey 
of ‘the marvelous legs’. And from 
then on through the days of the 
Saturday Pipe Nights in the Player 
Club, and the Faversham parties, and 
Mrs. Fiske, down to the touring days 
of Life with Father, in which he hada 
share, Mr. Towne brings back vividly 
the happiest memories of other days, 


The Old Stock Company School of 
Acting, A Study of the Boston 
Museum, by Edward William 
Mammen. Boston Public Library 


Trustees: Paper, $1; Halfcloth, | 


$7.50. 

DWARD MammeEN is not misled by 
EK the mythos of the stock com. 
pany, the chief type of theatre or. 
ganization in nineteenth-century 
America. Using the Boston Museum 
(1843-1893) as representative, he has 
built a documented story that re. 
spects the virtues and historical im. 
portance of this form of theatre but 
avoids the sentimental attitude. Until 


the last years of the stock theatre | 


there was no adequate direction, no 


real ensemble acting and no actual | 


training for the novice except through 
the osmosis engendered by playing 
many walk-ons and minor utility 
roles. In short, Mr. Mammen seems to 
align himself with Mrs. Fiske, who 
advised the apprentice actor in 4 
stock company to reiterate: ‘This is 
all wrong, wrong, wrong,’ rather than 
with J. Ranken Towse, who believed 
that ‘a real stock company is the only 
school of acting worthy of the name. 
At the same time, the author’s find 
ings indicate that the stock company 
provided solid and rewarding work for 
its people, popular entertainment for 
its audiences, and died not through 
inherent faults but through a dese 
tion of its true repertory policies plus 


the unbeatable financial competitio® | 
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SEVEN SOVIET PLAYS 
Ed. H. W. L. Dana 

TWO PLAYS OF MENANDER 
Trans. Gilbert Murray 
(The Rape of the Locks & The Arbitration)” 


PUPPETRY 1944-45 
Ed. Paul McPharlin 

DEEP ARE THE ROOTS 
D’Usseau & Gow 

CAN YOU TOP THIS? 
Ford, Hirschfield & Laurie 

CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
Julius J. & Philip G. Epstein 

THE PET SHOP 
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THE YEARS BETWEEN 
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i's MY TURN — monologues 
Clay Franklin 
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4.50 
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BLITHE SPIRIT © HARRIET 
THE RICH FULL LIFE ¢ SOLDIER'S WIFE 
CLAUDIA ¢ UNCLE HARRY 
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BUT NOT GOODBYE 
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HAND IN GLOVE 
THE DESERT SONG 
THE VAGABOND KING 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE ¢ SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE © LISTEN, PROFESSOR! 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
WINGS OVER EUROPE 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
RING AROUND ELIZABETH 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
VICKIE @ PAPA IS All 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 


ANGEL STREET 
THE RYAN GIRL 
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THERESE 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 


When Available 


THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
TEN LITTLE INDIANS 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
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of ‘combination’ theatre — the road 
show, with star, of the twentieth 
century. Mr. Mammen’s work is not 
only valuable for its research but 
rewarding in its presentation. 


Letters of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean Relating to Their American 
Tours, edited by William G. B. 
Carson. Washington Univ., St. 
Louis, Mo.: $2.50. 
“~- Kean and his wife Ellen 
Tree were figures of note in the 
English and American theatre a hun- 
dred years ago. Kean’s productions of 
Shakespeare at the Princess Theatre 
in London were archaeological studies 
of a monumental order. His acting 
though not comparable to that of his 
father, the fiery Edmund, was above 
the average and his wife was con- 
sidered among the best actresses of 
her day. Their American tours, 
notably the first they made together 
in 1845, brought pleasure to thou- 
sands of American theatregoers from 
New York to New Orleans and, in- 
cidentally, considerable profit to the 
Keans. Professor Carson gives here 
a first-hand glimpse of the Keans in 
America through a series of their own 
letters written to managers, friends 
and relatives. The correspondence is 
largely concerned with business de- 
tails, but it also throws a vivid light 
on the hardships, humors — and fi- 
nancial rewards — of touring in the 
mid-nineteenth century. Many of the 
letters are addressed to Sol Smith and 
the whole correspondence is strewn 
with nuggets of local color such as 
Mrs. Kean’s description of Lincoln’s 
funeral in New York which ‘looked 
more like the accession of a sovereign 
than the burial of a murdered man’. 
The editor prefaces this unusual col- 
lection — selected largely from manu- 
scripts in his own possession and in 
that of the Missouri Historical Society 
in St. Louis — with an essay on the 
career of the Keans and an appraisal 
of their position in theatre history. 
‘In certain parts’, he quotes the astute 
George Henry Lewes as saying, ‘Kean 
is without rival on our stage... . 
His career is a lesson. It shows what 
can and what cannot be done by 
courageous devotion and a burning 
desire to learn the resources of an art.’ 


Theatre World. 


A complete record of the 
1944-45 Broadway Theatrical Season 
Edited by DANIEL BLUM 
s 
This beautifully illustrated book 
contains 330 pictures, scene shots 
from all Broadway plays, candid 
studies and portraits of players; cast 
lists, biographies, articles, and a 

comprehensive index. 


“answer to any theatregoer’s prayer” 
— Robert Garland 
New York Journal-American 

s 


On sale at leading bookstores 
or by mail, $1.50 


Deluxe Edition $2.00 
For information write 
NORMAN MACDONALD, Associate Editor 


THEATRE WORLD 
105 W. 43 St. « New York 18, N. Y. 


“Controversial and compelling . .. a 
work of meaning, delicacy and emo- 
tional power.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


DEEP 


ARE THE 
ROOTS 


A Play in Three Acts 


by 
Arnaud d’Usseau 
and 
James Gow 


With a Preface by the Authors 


The complete text of the success- 
ful and widely discussed play. “It 
has the distinction of showing 
America to itself... . You recog- 
nize it as a kind of seismograph 
registering with amazing preci- 
sion the various degrees to which 
our society is facing or not fac- 
ing the ‘Negro problem.’ ”—New 
York Post. $2.50 
at your bookstore 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
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WILLIAMS 


author of “The Glass Menagerie” 


“27 WAGONS FULL OF COTTON” contains 11 one-act Aen 
suitable for little-theater production. At your bookseller, $3.50. 


OTHER DRAMA BOOKS PUBLISHED BY NEW DIRECTIONS 


® Goethe’s FAUST, with Rockwell Kent illustrations. $3.50. 
® THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE MASTER RACE by Bertolt 


Brecht. $2.50. 


© Sophocles’ ELECTRA, translated by Fergusson. $2.00. 
e FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA, an essay by Edwin Honig. $1.50. 


PLAY BOUNDARIES 

The Frontiers of Drama, by Una 
Ellis-Fermor. Methuen, London: 
8/6. 

wn Miss Ellis-Fermor’s use of the 

word, the ‘frontiers’ of drama are 
those areas of conflict in which sub- 
ject-matter meets and transcends the 
normal limitations of the medium. 
Thus, her book is a study of those 
plays which achieve ‘of all things not 
impossible the most difficult” — the 
supremely artful dramas that range 
above and beyond what the regula- 
tions of their age specified as their 
natural and inevitable limits. 

Given the extraordinary fluidity 
and adaptability of the dramatic form 
through the ages, it would seem that 
these frontiers are wide enough to 
permit the inspired dramatist to suc- 
ceed with almost any theme he may 
choose. And Miss Ellis-Fermor sec- 
onds that belief. She concludes that of 
all possible subjects for plays only 
‘religious experience’ and the epic 
provide lasting resistance to the play- 
writing genius. Even with these 
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themes the dramatist has occasionally 
succeeded: ‘In the sequence of the 
history plays, Shakespeare... 
achieved a reconciliation of epic ma- 
terial with dramatic form, somewhat 
as Milton, in Samson Agonistes, 
transmuted the matter of religious 
experience into drama.’ 

Miss Ellis-Fermor concludes her 
book with comments on ‘the equilib- 
rium of tragedy’, the distinctions to 
be drawn between tragedy and social 
drama and the lack of true tragedies 
in modern playwriting — all subjects 
of interest to the student of theatre. 


Theatre World, 1944-45 Season. 
Theatre World: $7.50. 

HIS report of the 1944-45 season 

makes for excellent reference. It 
presents complete program records, 
chronologically arranged, of every 
production of the season, prefusely 
spiced with illustrations. There are 
also players’ biographies, a necrology 
and an index. The editors plan to 
repeat their task at the close of each 
Broadway season. 


GRAHAM AND DUNCAN 
Dance Drawings of Martha Gra- 
ham, by Charlotte Trowbridge. The 
Dance Observer: $3. 
OT prem GRAHAM, as dancer, as 
choreographer and as a human 
presence, seems to offer a special 
fascination for painters, sculptors, 
photographers. The latest evidence of 
this transaction appears in a book 
called Dance Drawings of Martha Gra- 
ham, by Charlotte Trowbridge. The 
drawings are not intended as lines of 
the dancer nor as reproduced moments 
in the dance. When they are at their 
best they are rather what James John- 
son Sweeney calls them in his evoc- 
ative preface: ‘an accompaniment to 
Miss Graham’s rhythms, rather than 
attempts at literal depictions of her 
performance’. The book would make 
an interesting study placed side by 
side with Barbara Morgan’s remark- 
able photographic studies of the high 
moments in the dances of Martha 
Graham — as it does against the Cris 
Alexander photograph reproduced on 
page 188 of this issue of THEATRE 
ARTS. 


Isadora Duncan in Her Dances, 
by Abraham W alkowitz. Haldeman- 
Fulius, Girard, Kansas: $1. 
bree who knew Isadora will want 
Abraham Walkowitz’s brochure 
of drawings; those who never saw her 
dance will have to have it. Here are 
close to 400 sketches, no two exactly 
alike, from which one may recon- 
struct the vocabulary, the substance 
and much of the form of her dance. 
No other dancer has been quite so 
fortunate in the devotion of an artist 
attuned to her genius, capable of 
recording it as expressed in move- 
ment, and seemingly inexhaustible in 


his interest. Even the unsystematic | 


way in which the booklet has been 
thrown together and the tinyness of 
many of the drawings do not seriously 
diminish the value of a unique contri- 
bution to dance iconography. The 
book contains, in addition, drawings 
of Isadora’s pupils and of contempo- 
rary dancers, both modern and ballet. 

Maria-Theresa, Carl Van Vechten, 
Mary Fanton Roberts, Shaemas 
O’Sheel and Arnold Genthe have con- 
tributed introductions. 
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Approved by Veterans (G.I. Bill) Administration 
Stock Theatre appearances (while learning) in late 
Broadway successes and new plays seen by producers 
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THEATRE 
CAREER ... 


Begin it in summer stock at 
the Second Oldest Summer 
Playhouse in U. S. 


This theatre offers the unusual 
opportunity to appear each 
week in leading or supporting 
roles before discriminating Bos- 
ton audiences, and be seen by 
talent scouts, managers, and 
others who can help you pro- 


fessionally. 


The unusually-high percentage 
of professional engagements in 
the theatre and radio received 
by our student-actors has made 
this long-established playhouse 
(19 years) the place to go. 


Rehearsals every day under 
professional directors. Labora- 
tory work in Acting Technique, 
diction, make-up. 


For literature, address the Director 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
Marshfield Hills, Massachusetts 


(In the heart of vacationland : Swimming 
riding, tennis, etc.) 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


Complete and Augmented Faculty including 
those members who were in War Service 


Full Schedule on the Graduate and Professional Level 


Revised Curriculum includes: Playwriting, Directing, Stage Interpretation, Scene 
and Costume Design, History and Criticism, Technical Direction, Lighting. 


fr 3 Sate Workshop 


OF THE NEW SCHOOL 
Erwin Piscator, Director 
offers a 
SUMMER COURSE 


To New York residents as well as to students 
and teachers from out-of-town colleges and 
universities planning to spend the summer in 
New York. 


10 Weeks of Intensified Training 


June 17 to August 24 


COMPLETE, COMBINATION AND 
INDIVIDUAL COURSES IN 


Acting, Speech, Directing, Dance, 
Technical Laboratory, Radio, Theatre 


Management, Current Theatre 
Problems 


For further information, apply: 


DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 


247 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Cl 5-7287 


For information concerning plans of the 

Dramatic Workshop Players for the'r third 

summer season in the vicinity of N. Y. apply 
to the above address. 
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REENWOOD PLAYHOUSE 


THE THEATRE ON AN ISLAND, IN PICTURESQUE CASCO BAY 
PEAKS ISLAND, PORTLAND HARBOR, MAINE 

Jane 24th to September 2nd 

A Professional Summer Theatre combined with an Apprentice Training Theatre School 

Learn to Act by Acting with Professionals in a Professional Theatre 


A limited number of Apprentices will be accepted as Theatre Students and will act in the weekly pro- 
ductions at the Greenwoop PLaysouse before paying audiences. Apprentices qualifying will play both 
major and minor roles according to their ability. Daily instruction by Professionals in Voice, Diction, 
Dramatic Technique, Play Rehearsal, Body Control and Make-up. Sxrrry Homerer, Steve Cocunan, 
Dicx and Joyce van Patren, Tatty Brockman were trained by Nonman Brace. 


The plays presented this season will be selected from recent Broadway successes 
For Brochure and Descriptive Literature, address 


NORMAN BRACE, Director 
CARNEGIE HALL, SUITE 131, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


Fourteenth Season 
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THE CAPE THEATRE 
Cape May, N. J. 
Opens June 17 22nd Consecutive Season 
Eight Summers Under One Management 


A PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 
Resident Stock and Visiting Stars 
for apprentices. Your own 


Apprentice theatre opens June 22 


Tt. C. Upham 
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MILFORD PLAYHOUSE 


Milford, Pennsylvania 
WILL ACCEPT A LIMITED NUMBER OF APPRENTICES 
¥%& To form a company of their own 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


An intensive training course 
in preparation for the profes- 
sional theatre revolving 
around the continual opera- 
tion of the Carnegie Theatre. 


The course which is four 
years in length and leads to 
the Bachelor of Fine Arts de- 
gree offers both a broad cul- 
tural background in general 
studies and concentrated work 
in Acting, Production, or Play- 
writing under the direction of 


the faculty of the Department 
of Drama. 


For information apply to 
Henry Boerrcuer 
Head Department of Drama 
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Separate High School and Children’s Department. Day and Evening Classes 
Enroll Now for April Ist term 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- 
sional Training in America. The courses of the 
Academy furnish the essential -preparation for 
Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 


For catalog address Secretary, Room 152 
CARNEGIE HALL ¢ NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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